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INTELLIGENCE: A CONCEPT IN NEED OF 
RE-EXAMINATION ' 


SHEPHARD LIVERANT 


Ohi ite Universit 


The importance of the concept of intelli- of culture in defining intelligent behavior, and 


gence in understanding and predicting human _ the function of nonintellective variables. The 


behavior appears so obvious that the value of objective of such an exploration is to re-evalu 
this term in a science of behavior has seldom ate these persistent problems by analyzing the 


been questioned by psychologists. The inade- logical and methodological adequacy of the 


quacies inherent in present conceptions of in- meanings carried by intelligence 


telligence have been made explicit by a num- Present uses of the term intelligence for in 


§ authors (Anastasi, 1958a; Coombs, dividual prediction and the difficulties inher 

52; Fromm & Hartman, 1955; McClelland, ent in such usage are best represented in the 
151), but the reader i it with the impres- clinical setting. Consequently a brief look at 
sion that the concept itself is essentially a the clinical approach to intelligence will serve 
useful and necessary one. By leaving open as a point of departure for the subsequent 


the possibility that the concept may be un- analysis 


necessary, and even an obstacle, in explaining 


ee \PPROACH 

behavior, perhaps w in arrive 

solution to the problems now subsumed u Clinical tudies have produced a great] 

der the rubric of intelligence increased awareness of the failure of an IQ 

This paper explor number of problems (or any other behavioral appraisal) to reflect 

over which the intelligence concept has stum- accurately a constant ability to perform at a 

bled, such as: establishing an unequivocal certain level in all situations. This awareness 

definition, the contribut f heredity and has led to the clinical practice of consider- 

environment, measu! an innate capacity, ing the IQ as an index of present intellectual 

situational predictions, the constancy of the functioning rather than intellectual potential 

IQ, intelligence as a general factor, the role or capacity. However, the belief in the exist- 

Sith sales wee h ence of a “true 1Q or intelligence persists, 

Beescem te ¢ celal a at the and attempts to discover it in each individual 
continue 

Largely on the basis of scatter or pattern 

analysis of intelligence tests, statements are 

made concerning the size of the discrepancy 

between what is now present in the way of 

intellectual functioning and some assumed 

absolute capacity. Were uneven test profiles 

produced only by deviant individuals such 

interpretations might be meaningful, but sub- 

test scatter is the rule rather than the excep- 

tion within any population in spite of efforts 

5 aca dailies thee Fe po Pi je to _build homogeneous measures | (Shofield, 

use A is more intelligent). It is the validity of 1952). As will be argued later, it is prob- 

tter use which is being questione ably more fruitful and certainly more empiri- 
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cally justifiable to regard uneven test profiles 
as the result of conditions (not necessarily 


abnormal ones) which have differentially af- 


fected 


the acquisition of certain s 
ills in 


task 


conditions 


ind /or 


ills 
these s! certain 


Then til 


ng what 


the manifestation of 


classes of situations becomes 


tnese are 


one of determini 
and how rather than ascribing 
subtest patterns to 
entities which affect 
gence). 

In general it appears that the 
dence gathered over the last twenty 


they operate 


various ft of disease 


inother tity (inteili- 


or more 


years challenging the general and innate na- 
ture of intelligence has been subsumed under 


an interference hypothesis. Consequently, in- 
and still is viewed as a gen- 
; ' 


telligence can be 
eral and innate source of variance 


increasingly recognized that in order to get 


at it from behavioral observation one must 
strip away an ever increasing number of com 
interfere with its 


plex variables which effects 
on behavior 

This point of view is i 

the Chicago 
Herrick, & Tyl 
demonstrating the 
performance, conclude that 


erouD 
hurst, 
ett 

the answer 
“culture-free”’ intelli- 
Anastasi (195 
to 


measure of 


problem is to devel yp 
tests. By 
uses the same kind of 
the validity 

abstract conception of intelligence without re- 
gard to validation criteria. As Rotter 
p. 19) points out, “It is somewhat surprising 


gence contrast, 


evidence question 


of any test as a an 


(1958, 


that the emphasis on culture and training did 
not result in a discarding of the of 
over-all intelligence and the IQ in favor of 
clear understanding of the value of \ 
tests in assessing what has been learned 


notion 


the early 


what each test can predict. Rather 


trend to entitize and reify the IQ continues 


(Quoted by permission of McGraw-Hill.) 
The question being raised here is what if 


anything will be left as a contributor to un- 


derstanding behavior on a psychological level 
process is complete. 


once the stripping away 


If more and more of the variance which ac- 


counts for individual differences in intellectual 
performance can be attributed to other vari- 


ables, what is intelligence? 


Shephard Liverant 


THI [EFINITION 


Spiker and 
resolve the d 


to early ope! 
clude that i li e is what different intel 


ligence rent situation 


with different groups and the relationship of 


these measures to ot measures. Their solu 


1 
reduces to the status of an 


tion 
intervening vari pure disposition tert 


described by na (1956) There 1s 


as 


nothing wrong th su a definition of 


telligence most people ire not 


willing to ' ntelligence means more 
j on an intelligence 
hasn't been made 


lligence 


derived fron 
More re 


gests that 


rif 


] neti 


implic it or ex y] 


test is designed to 


over nature-nur 


nt side 


and general versus 


ne response side of the re 


. : 
re the ad 


Thus 


of the ent conditions 


nature 
1 


the 
telligence 


5 sub umed 


subsequent ¢ ON SE 


A NTECEDE) THE Pi 


Heredity 


O} IBLEM 


and Environment 


As now evolved, the antecedents of intelli- 


gence do not refe1 0a et of conditions 


(either inherited or environmental) but rather 
to a conceptual del involving postulated 
genetic operatior \lthough stated in many 


different forms, genetic intelligence seems to 
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that 


con ept ion 


from 
throughout the life 
within it an unmodifiable 
growth process determined by 


embody the idea each organism 
the moment of 


span, has inherent 


gene composi 
tion which if given the proper environmental 
will result in 
problem lving performance for 


that organism condition ol 


stimulation at the right time 


maximum 


motivation 


(degree and 


mproper stimulation 


kind unspecified) may inhibit 
certain manifestation innate prop- 
erty, but given an oration of en 
vironmental conditions (; 1 structural 


proceed 


genetically rmined course. How 
no amount i manipula 
intel 
genetic 


tion will serve s of 
lectual perforn 
constituents. It which 
lends an air of c1 ignifican thi 


formulation 


fixed limits 


clusion 
Huxley 
fallacy inhe 
Geneticist 
inv characteri 
depends upon the 


cveneti 


etic structure 


en 


ronment. In 


within 


> limit 
any given environ: ut these limits 

Without 
in any way arguin vinst 1e Wiesman 
Morgan theory of the immutabilitv of the 


ittribute 


may 


Vary as 


germ plasm, it is no mor 

i limiting role to heredity 
sign the same role 

+} 


1s 
Pe r 
determi- 


environment 


1 : ; : 
nans le irevocablll renet 
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nants as compared to situational ones has con- 
tributed to this mode of thought, but it is one 
which 
effect. 

The 


that only 


contradicts the postulated interaction 


implication of a true interaction is not 


within a limited range Dy one 


of the variables) does the effect of 

make a difference, but that they both operate 
to produce their effects over any conce ivable 
range. Now it does ippeal that heredity can 
which will 
not have an appreciable effect on a 


For 


influence the variety of conditions 
or will 
given characteristic 
that 


example 
said species 
mined by hereditv in the sel > that the oc- 


currence or nonoccurrence of an extremely 
range of 


make a 


wide conditions does 


not 


external 


difference in the morphology neces- 
sary to identify a giver 


spec 


ies. Both theo- 
and empirically. however. a set of 


retically 
conditions could be and, ji fact, | 


luced 


ive been 


prot which radical] 
icteristics. Feeding thy: 


voung axolotl] to produce creature 


1 


for the land rather than the 


(Jenni: 


usual aq 


i case in point 
other hand, intra 


ently affected by 
venet ic variable 
tance of situationa 


differe: 


individual 


one ascends the 
(1954) findings parative varia- 
tions in sexual behavi mphasize the ever 
i -asing rs in de 
lining the 


displayed by 
co organisn It is likely 
that the same relationship is 


increasingly 


even more pre- 


dominant in the case of complex problem 
solving behavior 
such a 


can affect intelle« 


Since the evidence points to 
grea f circumstances which 
ince it becomes 
conceptually difficult to speak of heredity as 
the determi ectual limits, particu- 
larly in the 
From thi follows +} at 
ilthough no practical war iv be known to 
iffect j 


appreciab sitive 


changes in an in 
level, it innot be as- 
umed that ch ing precluded bi 


i ude 


On the 


. ° 
theoriz 


dividual’s perf 


veneticall mined limitations 


contrary plicati« genetic 
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ing in this respect is that changes in any Environmental 
characteristic would result from sufficient en- 
vironmental changes. After producing previ- 
ously unknown patterns of performance in 
pigeons (i.e., bowling behavior), Skinner 
(1958, p. 96) concludes that, “It is danger- 
ous to assert that an organism of a given spe- 


Perhaps the most pronounced conceptual 
weakness of the present model lies in its in- 
ability to cope with environmental specificity 
The position that individual differences ir 
problem solving at function of heredity 
cies or age cannot solve a given problem.’ given a relatively it “demographic” en 


The implications of this reasoning in the field 
of mental deficiency are 


vironment , simil cultural opportunitie 
or similar family lif rrossly oversimplifie 
A further failure to recognize the signifi- ‘" oars ong we emects of th 
cance of the continuous interaction between _— wie BN i 
genes and environment in producing behavior ‘“"> emerges : z 
is indicated by the one-way effect of inter- P Recent — : : meta — , pees 
action implied by the intelligence model. The ——e On 
implication is that training can only have an 
effect after neural maturation paves the way 
and that it is by controlling the matura- 
tional rate that heredity plays its vital role in 
the development of intelligent behavior 
‘Johnny and Jimmy” ty; tudi 

Graw, 1935) are cited 


preeminent 
‘xperiential factors in influencing prol 
solving process¢ example, evidence ha 


rats (Be icn 


ke, Heron, Fet] 


onnection. But this aj 

reciprocal relationship betwee! 

maturation and behavior. The 

to learn” phenomena demonstrate 

low (1949) strongly suggests that the rate 
acquisition of problem solving ability is di- 
rectly dependent on neural changes which 


cond 


ucte 
“ oe a functi f mrevione neshiem en the proper 
ccur as a function of previous problem solv- - 
ing performance. In other words, previous rou ty 
experience as well as genes “shapes up’ 
organism’s maturational readiness for 
training procedures 

Acceptance of the interaction thesis con 
cerning heredity and environment invalidates 
the concept of innate capacity unless the term ghee 
includes the operations of an environment crmener 
Consequently, the prediction of behavior based 


on genetic antecedents 


ceptualized 
determinan 


] 


make 


nvolves the problem 


of specifying situational conditions, a prob- 
lem with which the present definition of in 


telligence as an inherited capacity has not _ O.comeccaaecn Mes ee 
dealt. There are two kinds of situational con- oe wn ina 
ditions which need to be specified: first, the we more produ 
j network of studi 
beginning to elucidate the complex set of in- 


y ] ] ‘ y ’ 4 4 fc 
errelated i resent situational fac- 


conditions of development, growth and learn- 
ing, and second, the criterion conditions (i 
the actual performance situations). The em 


,  - a a Ss tore int 7 ; t ni he | 

phasis in this section is on the former condi ~~ ining the adequat 

tions. The criterion conditions will be dis t inteiig x tends to place a he 
<i ; 


cussed more ful y in the subsequent response ( ity xplanat f problem solvin ibilit 


section I tio in appeal to ignorance. In 
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the present stage of conceptualization in this 
area, it is the knowledge 
cerning situational determinants which brings 
forth genetic ones 


absence of con- 


The Constancy of the 10 


In the final analysis the value of any sci- 
entific judged 
the number of valid hypotheses 


approach must be in terms of 
which it gen- 
erates. The questionable validity of one of the 
two 
netic 


major hypotheses stipulated by 


theory of intelligence (i.e 


the ge- 
intelligence 
general factor) will be discussed in the 
subsequent respon The inability to 
validate or refute major hypothesis 
concerning the con IQ repre- 
sents still another in itial un- 
testability of the 
It may well be that given a theoretically 
constant environ! individuals would main- 
tain the san iti in problem 
) 


solving adequacy over any given time 


period 
a function of However, 
the indicatior 
as the constan 
plained by altert 


as well 


er than 
ones) seriously ie the existing 
Disregard idividual differences in 
IQ change, the en 


~ constal 


reneti 

model. 

patterns of piric ally ob- 
tatus at 
been 


overlap” hy 


served 
the Iipper 

counted for on the ba 
pothesis. Anderson (1 
proposer hat the 

| I ] tn 


ouners 


Vas 
in IQ from one 
age level to the next depends on the propor- 
tion of similar test items included in the total 


score at various ; 


A more crucial test of the constancy hy- 
pothesis is provid y the longitudinal stud- 
ies (Bayley, 1955) explicitly considering in- 
dividual difference 
onstrate the lack 


childhood period 


mnclusively dem- 


stancy over any 
saker, and Nelson 


h and 
that 


hanged more than 15 


(1958), in probably the most 


thoroug 
well desig tud f its kind, found 
tion sometime during 

] 


from the age of 
Most 


the finding that the direction and degree of 


through ten years significant is 


change in rate of “mental growth” are re- 
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lated to personality dimension 
need for achievement). 


(primarily a 


Reductionism 


It can and has 
ronmental explanations 


that envi- 
in and of themselves 
must always remain incomplete since geneti 
differences undoubtedly do play a role. The 
demand for the 
erations in 


been argued 


incorporation of genetic op 
behavioral explanatory conven 
tions brings us to the problem of reduction 
ism, i.e., the 
feasibility of 


question of the necessity and/or 
seeking ¢ xpl inations of the phe 
language of on 


nomena described in the 


discipline by reference to the descriptive lar 


guage of another. Reductionism, as far as psy 


chology is concerned, usually refers to at 


tempts to explain molar behavior in terms of 


physiological (i.e., neurological) events. Since 


genetics is still lower in the hierarchy, in the 


sense that its effects on behavior must be 
mediated through physiological processes. the 


criticisms cited ir f m to hysiological 


reductionism should | en more pertinent 


in the case of genetic reductionisn 


if ssor 


(1958) cogenth iinst the logical 


reducing constructs de 


irgues 
possibility o! signed to 
abstract organism—environment interactions to 
physiological oper since the latter lacl 
terms to describe the behavioral environment 
This argument seems to be part 


plicable to any 


itions 


icularly ap 


seek the caus 
antecedents of problem solvir 
tainly ganism-—environment in- 
teraction) in genetic laws (certainly lacking 


terms to describe the behavioral en‘ 


i behavior (cer- 


a con pl xX OF 


ironment ) 

Whatever the eventual relationship between 
genetic determinants and complex behavior 
proves to be, it is obvious that this relation- 
ship is a very distant one.* Bridging this gap 


necessitates taking into account a number of 


intervening processes at lifferent levels of or- 


And the simpler or 
lar the process, the closer is the 


ganization more molecu- 


relationship 
“hus, initi 


to the genes to stimul 


may be more genetically determined than dif 


} sensitivity 


ferential responding to these stimuli. Since 


these processes pr ing complex perform 


ance are continuously changing 1 function 
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of innumerable environmental variations in 
large part brought about by the behaving or- 
ganism, the more complicated the behavior 
the greater is the potential error in prediction 
based on genetic antecedents 

In this sense, it is not at all surprising to 
find a lack of correlation (Bayley, 1955) be- 
tween infant scales which of necessity sample 
lower (more molecular) levels of behavior and 
intelligence tests dependent on higher order 
processes. But the major conclusion to be 
drawn from our attempts to develop infant 
scales and culture fre is that the more 
we narrow our performa imple to elimi- 
nate or minimize the effects of environmental 
variables, the less likely we irrive at 
valid measures of intelligent behavior as we 
now conceptualize it. 

The enormous difficulties involved in estab- 
lishing predictive relationships between genes 
ind complex behavior question of 
the usefulness of any sit ynstruct which 
ittempts to me tior ship Ful 
lers (1954. p ] i 
this connectio1 
ologist would suspect that intelligence would 


not be a very good subj r genetic analy- 
sis, since it is a comple iracter depending 
upon the coordination separate proc- 


esses 


Analogo l 


antecedents intelligence cd not refer to a 


I t 


well defined set of subsequent responses. but 


to an elusive set of notions concerning prob- 


lem solving Postulating intelligence as the 
general something (force, energy, capacity, po- 
tential) which undergirds the 


neces- 
Sary to solve problems can, of course, neither 
be directly validated nor invalidated. How- 


ever, by examining the consequences 


which 


have followed from this formulation. 


one may 
contrast its usefulness to that of other frames 
of reference not including intelligence in the 
above sense as the kasis for understanding 


problem solving 
Intelligen 
An ily SI! 


construct 


Vv¢ hologi« il 


pointing to 


the behavioral 


the class, int 


requires dete 


r 


1] 


ents which are placed in 


Th 


e 


} 
+ 


wy 


e 


grounds 


ivior are Cla 


1e analysis also 


upon 


1 
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tor). However, even discounting similarities 
inherent in the content of the tests usually 
] 1 in tl umed 


the 


as usually 


X, If Cannot be as 
correlations confirm 
existence 


tellgence 


understo¢ which is found 
may, for of the testing 


situation inherent property 
in cends all 
conducted by 
& Sara- 
] 52: Man- 


on w& Mandler, 


} 


within 


Gordon 
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curacy of prediction. This likelihood has long 
been recognized within such 
social intelligence 


categorization as 
academic intelligence, me 
intelligence, etc. Bu 
persistently 
perhaps, 


chanical { 


somehow, we 
return to a general intelligence 
because the meaning of the 


i 


term 
yroclaims the existence of one 


Cultural Definition 


Whatever ful classification of 


intellectual behaviors proves to be. the 


most Ise 
very 
generality impossible 
actually to il popula 
tion ntelligence 
if not all 

behavior sooner 


nes involved 
problem solving. Even scratcl one’s 


re 


ermis may be viewed 


ng However 


nt 


ngless to 


pecomes one 


ntell ence 


ignificance 


that nonintelle¢ 


ill actual me iSsul 


ir concep 
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testers, we somehow assume that by holding 
nonintellective variables constant (vaguely re- 
ferred to as establishing rapport or providing 
the proper conditions) during the testing pe- 
riod, an index of an individual’s fundamental 
capacity to solve problems can be obtained 
apart from these nonintellective factors. But 
the manifestation of any problem solving abil- 
ity in or out of the testing situation must be 
in accord with certain laws of behavior which 
include the operation of these so-called non- 
intellective variables. 

An example using the terms of Rotter’s 
(1954) Social Learning Theory may help 
clarify this latter point. In learning 
theory the probability of the occurrence of 
any behavior depends upon the individual’s 
expectation that using this behavior in the 
present situation will result in a certain kind 
of reward and the value of that 
him. Thus, an individual may not manifest a 
certain implicit or explicit skill (e.g., memory, 
judgment, reasoning, etc.) necessary to solve 
a given problem for either of two 
one, the level of skill required is not within 
his repertoire; or, two, the right combination 
of expectancy and reward value necessary to 
elicit that behavior in that not 
operating. 

Neither intelligence intelli- 
gence model provides an objective means of 
making a regarding which of the 
two reasons is operating in the case of failure 
to solve problems. Wechsler (1958) attempts 
to circumvent this problem by including the 
operation of nonintellective variables within 
his practical definition of intelligence. In prac- 
tice, however, it is the inability to identify 
and formulate the operation of these variables 
which results in the lower predictive validity 
of intelligence tests, since it is these very vari- 
ables which change as the situation changes 
As a consequence of these situationally modi- 
fiable variables we have the fairly common 
case of the child who functions so well in 
school but behaves so “stupidly” with his 
peers or, what is even more puzzling within 
the confines of intelligence, does admirably on 
an intelligence test and abominably in school 
It is only within a theory of problem solving 
which attempts an explicit formulation of all 
the variables 
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that these apparent contradictions become un- 
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tate or hinder the expression of these skills in 
certain kinds of situations 
3. On the subsequent response side of the 
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inagram tasks 


three 


RESULTS 


Means and 
performances, 


actual 
and dis- 
crepancies between performance and aspira- 
tion on each task are given in Table 1. Mean 
differences between groups were evaluated by 
t tests. For each task (Anagrams 1, 2, and 3 
and Number Series) the mean score of the 
sensitizers was compared with the mean score 
of the these 
groups were also compared with the mean of 


standard deviations of 


aspiration estimates, 


repressors; means of each of 
the control group. No differences between the 
groups in actual performance were significant 
groups did not differ in 
discrepancies between performance and as- 


Likewise, the size of 
piration for the same task (which might be a 


measure indicative of intensity of failure) 
However, the mean aspiration estimate of the 
sensitizers for the third set of 


anagrams was 
) either the mean of 
he repressors or the mean of the 
group. Values of ¢ were, 

(p < .02 > .01, df 40) and 3.43 (p< .01 


001, df 41). None of the other means of as- 


significantly different 
control 


respec tive ly, 2.25 


piration estimates differed significantly among 
the groups 


Table 2 presents means and standard devia- 
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tions of d scores, i.e., the discrepancy between 
aspiration estimate and performance on the 
were tested 
in the same manner as for the data in Table 1 
None of the 


previous trial. Mean differences 


mean differences between groups 
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in the first d scores are significant, although 
the sensitizers had scores lower than the re 
pressors as predicted (¢ = 1.84, p< .10 
.05, df 40). The mean difference between 
sensitizers and repressors in the second d 
score is highly significant (t = 2.94, p < .01 
> .001, df 40). The same mean of the sensi- 
tizers approaches being significantly different 
from that of the control group (¢ = 1.82, ¢ 
< .10 > .05, df 41). None of the comparisons 
of means of the third d score, which 
based upon aspiration for the number series 
were significant. 

Examination of Tables 1 and 2 reveals that 
all groups begin the experiment with roughly 
equivalent levels of aspiration, perform in 
about the same manner, and fail to about the 
same extent. All groups shift thei 
aspiration estimates downward over the three 


was 


tend to 


again 
How- 
ever, the sensitizers as a group tend to shift 


trials of anagrams and to raise them 


when the number series is introduced 
their aspiration levels downward to a more 
degree than the 
thus keeping the 


marked other two groups, 
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any trial and their previous per- 
formance relatively small as 


either the 


disc repancy between 
compared with 
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] JISCUSSION 


The result, while suggesting the sensitizer 
is prone to adopt a protective pattern of goal 
setting in a failure situation, does not find 
any clear indication that the repressor adopts 
a compensatory pattern. Inspection of the 
data also failed to confirm an alternative hy 
pothesis that repressors might be utilizing 
two or more patterns rather than just one 
Both repressors and controls in making esti- 
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mates either retained the estimate given for 


yr 
the previous trial or else lowered their old 
estimates slightly, i.e., there were no marked 
differences between repressors and controls in 
their responses to this experimental situation 

Although the original intention of the study 
was to use the A and R scales as two dimen 
sions of maladjustment, the choice of opera- 
tional definitions for sensitizers and repres- 
sors would argue that few, if any, Ss included 
in either group could legitimately be chara 
terized as markedly deviant. Clearer diffe 
ences between sensitizers and repressors and 
between both these groups and the control 
group might have been obtained if more ex 
tremely deviant Ss had been available 

In a carefully executed study, Miller (1951) 
investigated level of aspiration in psychiatric 
patients. Among his several criteria for inclu- 
sion of patients in one of the four diagnostic 
zroups studied were patterns of scores from 
the clinical scales of the MMPI. Welsh’s 
(1956) demonstrated relationships between 
the A-R classification and profile configura 


t 
tions on the MMPI suggests that the findings 


ui 
of the present study utilizing a “nondeviant 
population may be profitably compared with 


Miller’s findings from a “deviant” population 


Miller found that neurasthenics produced on 
the average the |] 


1ighest positive d score, that 
both paranoid schizophrenics and a group o 
nonpsychiatric hospital patients produced d 
scores just slightly above zero, and that 
character disorders and conversion hysterics 
produced slightly negative d scores. Welsh 
found that elevation on D, Pt, and Sc were 
prominent in the profiles of high A/low R 
Ss and that psychiatric diagnoses of severe 
psychoneurosis, anxiety state, and paranoid 
schizophrenia occurred most often in thi 
group. High R/low A Ss were more likely to 
show elevations on Hs and Hy and a marked 
lack of elevations on the psychotic scales; 
they were more likely in a psychiatric popu 
lation to obtain diagnoses of mild psycho- 
neurosis, hysteria, and conversion reaction 
Examination of Miller’s definition of neuras- 
thenia (elevation on Hs, D, and to a lesser 
extent on Hy; lack of elevation on P, Sc, 
and Ma) indicates a fair degree of corre- 
spondence to Welsh’s diagnostic expectations 
for the high R/low A group, and, as in the 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF HOSTILITY IN NEURODERMATITIS 


M. MICHAI 


( 


Neurodermatitis is a relatively common 
chronic skin disorder, characterized by in 
tensely pruritic excoriations, and is usually 
attributed to psychogenic factors. The nature 
of these psychological disturbances is de- 
scribed as centering around the suppression 
of intense hostile impulses (Dunbar, 1954; 
Obermayer, 1955). Neurodermatitis | 
thus present an opportunity to investigate a 
specific personality pattern in a relatively 
objectively classified population. The purpose 


vatients 


of this research was to test by an experiment 
the conclusions obtained through clinical ob- 
servations, and to contribute to 
derstanding of the disorder. 
Early studies using rating scales and per- 
sonality inventories (Allerhand, Gough, & 
Grais, 1950; Greenhill & Finesinger, 1942; 
Lynch, Hinckley, & Cowan, 1945) unani- 
mously reported a higher incidence of hos- 
tility in neurodermatitis patients than in vari 
ous control groups. None of these investiga 
tors, however, reported a cross-validation of 


a better un- 


their findings. 

Several projective studies are reported in 
the literature (Cleveland & Fisher, 1956; 
Fiske, 1953; Fiske & Obermayer, 1954 
Geist, 1957; Kepecs, Rabin, & Robin, 1951; 
Levy, 1952). All investigators concurred with 
the finding that neurodermatitis patients 
manifest more hostility than do normal per- 
sons on projective tasks. Little is known, 
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submitted in partial fulfillment of th 
for the PhD Teachers 
University. Thanks are extended to 
Paul E. Eiserer, and especially to Laurance F. Shaf 
fer, who was of invaluable assistance during all 
stages of this study. The author is indebted to A. C 
Carr and G. S. Baroff 
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casion warranted. The presentation of the t 14 
cards was regarded as an extinction period and no 
reinforcement was administered. The cards were pre- 
ented in a random order 

The testing session required from 45 to 60 minutes 
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ESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Overt Hostility 


No significant differences between the neuro- 
dermatitis patients and the control group were 
found (¢ = 1.02 with 38 df). One must bear 
in mind, however, that the reliability coeffi- 
cient of the scale used was only .39, so that 
the acceptance of the null hypothesis applied 
only to the measure used. Further research 
with a more reliable scale would throw addi- 
tional light on the matter at hand 


Covert Hostility 


It had been hypothesized that neuroderma- 
titis patients show greater hostility than the 
control group on instruments tapping covert 
personality factors, such as measured by the 


4The author is indebted to Carl T. Nelson, Ex 
ecutive Officer of the Department of Dermatology 
for his permission to use the Ss and for his acti 
cooperation in the study, and to D. P. Torre 
J. McCarthy for their assistance and cooperation 
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corresponding to operant, conditioning, and ex- 
tinction \s can be seen from Table 2, 


neurodermatitis patients show 


periods 
1 significantly 
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and confirmed impressions formulated by 
clinical workers with respect to one character 
dimension (hostility), but 

to test all hypotheses concerning the etiology 
of the disorder. It is entirely possible for ex 


ample, that other personality characteristics 


was not designed 


such as anxiety, are concomitants of the neuro 
dermatitis syndrome. Furthermore, it is pos 
sible and quite likely that disturbances in the 
psychologic sphere are necessary contributing 
factors to the etiology of the disorder, but 
that an organic predisposition constitutes a 
prerequisite for the formation of the syndrome 
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It was hypothesized that neurodermatitis Ctrvetann, S ‘ISHER, S. Psychological factors 
patients (a) evidence no more hostility than in the neurodermat ‘sychosom. Med., 1956 
control Ss suffering from nonpsychosomatic Bas: egg pe ett tale ie 
skin diseases on an instrument tapping overt ‘oe of) New rk: Columbia Univer. Press 
behavior, (5) that neurodermatitis patients 54. 
manifest more hostility on a covert measure FISHER, 5. é 11 he organization 
of hostility than the control Ss, and, finally, ee ee See eee ity structure 
(c) that neurodermatitis patients differ in py... , goto ; 
verbal hostile responses on a conditioning task. chronic disse: 

The results were consistent with all three doctoral dissert 
hypotheses. No difference between the two Angeles, 1 
groups was found on the Manifest Scale of runs, ©. | 
Hostility, but the low reliability of the scale 
does not permit more than a tentative ac- 
ceptance of the null hypothesis. Differences 
on the TAT, as rated by two independent 
clinicians, were significant at the .01 level 
with respect to both higher mean and larger 
variance in favor of the neurodermatitis 
group. On the Sentence Formation Task the 
control patients emitted significantly more 
hostile responses on the operant base level 
than the experimental Ss. The experimental 
Ss increased their hostile responses under re- 
inforcement conditions, reaching a level equal 
to that of the control Ss. Some of the impli- 


cations of the methodology with respect to 


emotional fa 
Derm Syph 


future research were discussed. 
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Despite a very large increase in the num- 
ber of published research reports on the ef- 
fects of psychotherapy, the more basic ques- 
tion as to its effectiveness seems still to remain 
unanswered. This question has been framed 
most often 
therapy versus spontaneous remission. It has 
been dealt with in these terms in a review by 


as one of the effectiveness of 


esearch stud 
Barron and Leary (1955), and Dy- 
mond (1955). Barron and Leary concluded 
from their careful study of MMPI changes 
that therapy patients did not improve signifi- 


than did 


Eysenck (1952) and in recent 
; } 


1¢eS »\ 


r 
i 
S 


cantly more waiting list controls. 
Cartwright (1956), in a note on their paper, 
pointed out that though therapy patients did 
significantly 


formally defined 


not improve more, there was 


more change with regular, 


psychotherapy than without it. This was in- 
dicated by the difference in the variances of 
treated and 
groups. Dymond (1955) reported a compari- 


the changes for the untreated 
son of improvements made by a small sam- 
ple of waiting list and therapy 
The analysis strongly suggested 
the improvement of the two groups to be dif- 


improvers 


“improvers.’ 


ferent in kind. 

Although neither study gives any definitive 
answer to the basic question, each supplies 
some evidence of therapy having some meas- 
urable impact not found in its absence. The 
another of this 
kind: it appears to help clarify the argument 
that therapy does have some special effective- 
ness with psychoneurotic patients by specify- 


study to be reported here is 


1 This investigatior 1s supported by a research 
grant from the Ford Foundation to the University 
f Chicago Counseling Center 

Now at University of Washi 


ing the conditions of the effectiveness 
fully. 


HYPOTHESES 


The major hypothesis can be stated most 
generally as: 

1. There will be more change in measured 
adjustment for a self-referred group of psy- 
choneurotic patients during a period of time 
in which they are meeting regularly with a 
therapist than during a period of time equal 
to it during which no regular formally consti 
tuted therapy is taking place 

Several subhypotheses will also be investi- 
gated. If it is supposed that therapy has more 
effect than no therapy, then: 

2. Longer therapy periods will be associ- 
ated with more improvement than shorter 
therapy periods. 

3. Longer waiting time periods will not 
be associated with more improvement than 
shorter waiting periods. 

4. Patients seen by experienced therapists 
will improve more in a therapy period than 
those seen by inexperienced therapists 


METHOD 
Design and Subjects 
Thirty subjects (Ss) who applied to the Unive 
sity of Chicago Counseling Center for therapy were 
in a research study which would 
testing at four points in time: (a) immedi- 
ately upon their agreement to participate (Pre-wait 
test), (6) immediately befor ounseling 
(Pre-therapy test), (c) sometime during the cours 
of their therapy at a point exactly equal in time to 
the length of time between Test 1 and Test 2 (In 
therapy test), and (d) when therapy had been com 
pleted (Post-therapy test) 
Of the 3¢ 


asked to participate 
involve 


beginning 


} 


Ss who were initially tested, 8 remained 
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rABLE 1 


Q ADJUSTMENT AND TAT RES OVER MATCHED TIM} 


in therapy for few 
called attrition cases 
perimental samplk 
males and 11 
mean of 
There 
group. The mean age 
to 41 years. The 
was quite representative of populati 4 his reason 
seen at this clinic 1 particular] 
In this study the waiting period $1 fixed but ae ae 
varied according to the reality of therap ' ow Rn teat 
ability. Actually 
perimental sample was 8 
+ weeks.* 
I'wo test ins 
test—the Butl 
which the Q adju 
computed, an 
a mental hea! 
rived.* 
There were 19 client 
in the study, 10 of whom wer 
and 9 as inexperienced. An ex] 
defined as one who had hand 


cases previous to the present 


number of previ 
d 


+ 
} 


was 5.5 ar 


enced grouy 


*The ment: 
senior author 
ject and time of 
were then rated 
ported in prev ious 
For those interested 
those reported ear] 
scale has been ext ( ) he additional plu directior 
and minus signs 
rating. Thus the 

listurbance bord 


1 nonsig 
the Q score 


well int 


i 1-por 
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TABLE 4 


Errect OF Pre-Wait STATUS ON DIRECTION OF 
CHANGE AND LENGTH oF Wait (TAT 


of Change on TAT while Waiting 


lotal 


the three variables 
or In-therapy), 
of change 


length of time (waiting 
original status, and direction 
a two-by-two-by-two analysis was 
used.® The first of these was designed to an- 
swer the question “Does the original Pre-wait 
status on the TAT affect the association be- 
tween the length of waiting time and direction 
of change on this measure?” Separate two-by- 
two tables were set up to look at the direc- 
tion of change positive as against no change 
or negative change for long wait and short 
wait Ss, one for those whose original status on 
the TAT was high and the second for those 
whose Pre-wait status was low. 

These two tables then combined in 
terms of number of cases on the diagonal 
and number off the diagonal. The difference 
between the proportions on the diagonal for 
high and low original status was tested for 
significance using the Fisher and Yates exact 
method. 


were 


In this case, the difference between 
the proportions 7/11 and 9/11 is not signifi- 
cant. The answer to the original question, 
then, is that long wait Ss improve and short 
wait Ss do not improve or deteriorate on the 
TAT irrespective of their original status 

A second analysis of this type was done to 
determine if deterioration of the high Pre- 
therapy TAT scorers and improvement of the 

6 This techni 


to whom the aut 


vas suggested by William Kruskal 
wish to express their thanks 


| ovel 


rABLI 


low Pre-therapy scorers during a therapy pe- 
riod was affected by the length of the time in 
therapy. The proportion on the diagonal for 
the long therapy group in this case was 7/1( 
and not significantly different from the pro 
portion on the diagonal for the short therapy 
group 9/12. Thus the relationshiy 
Table 3 holds: those 


before therapy be 


found in 
with high TAT scores 


gins tend 


to deteriorate or 
show no change, while those with initially low 
regardless 
involved in the In-ther- 
It can now be stated 
to Hypothesis 2 that 
lated to \provement on 
Hypothesis 3 that k 


be related to more improvement is confirmed 


scores tend to improve these scores 
of the length of time 
apy period in relation 
longer therapy is not re- 
test 
ier waiting would not 


more in 


either 


for the Q adjustment score, but not for the 
TAT, where longer 
to more 
status. 


waiting was found related 


improvement regardless of original 


Testing Hypothesi 


Hypothesis 4 states that Ss seen by experi- 
enced therapists will improve more on the 


t 
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two test measures than those seen by inex- 
perienced therapists. To determine if there 
were any bias in the selection of the cases 
seen by those two groups, the 
change is examined 


direction of 
The ex- 
perience of the therapist-to-be-seen was found 
unrelated to changes before therapy 
Table 6 shows the relation of the di- 
rection of change while in therapy to the ex- 
the Before the very 
high degree of significance in Table 6 is taken 

he positive effect of ex- 
perienced therapists on the TAT changes of 
their patients 


while waiting w 


to be 
begins 


perience of therapist 


as Clear evidence of t 


several other factors must be 

explored for their possil le interaction 

1. Since length of In-therapy time showed 

trend (.10) 
longer cases changing negatively on the 

TAT, the first question of this kind is: are 


the experienced therapists seeing 
waited a begin therapy 


that 
and so had a shorter In-therapy period 
change? This 


a nonsignificant in the direction 


more cases 
horter time to 
ind a 
was found 


bias toward positive 
ignificant relati hip in a chi 


a non 


the TAT 
en ’ related to In-ther- 
apy f char e Table 3) 


was fo 


are 


TABI 


the experienced therapists perhaps seeing more 
cases with initially low scores? This, too, was 
found not to be the case using a chi square. 

An on-diagonal, off-diagonal analysis con 
firmed these findings. The relation of the ex- 
perience of the therapist to the direction of 
the TAT change was not significantly affected 
by the Pre-therapy status nor by the length 
of time in therapy. It seems clear that the ex- 
perience of the therapist is the most powerful 
influence of those investigated here in produc 
ing positive change in the patient’s TAT men- 
tal health rating during therapy 

Up to this point then, it 
there were two conditions 
TAT mental health 


cantly: (a) without therapy 


can be said that 
the 
signifi- 
where the wait- 


therapy was 8 to 


under which 


rating improved 


ing period before beginning 
24 weeks (Long-wait), 
seen by in eX] 


where the patient was 
As far as the TAT is concerned, it 
reasonable conclusion that 
he re. 


ind (6) with therapy 
perie nced 
therapist 
seems a over the 
time periods involved 
all was better than an 
Whether the gains made while waiting would 


no therapy had been 


no therapist at 
, 


iInexper ien¢ ed one 


have been sustained if 


entered into remains an open question, but a 


in changes under these 


. , 
comparison o! the n 
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conditions confirms the above conclusion. 
The mean waiting period improvement for 
the Long-wait group The mean 
in-therapy time improvement for those seen 
by experienced therapists was +2.0. The ¢ 
between these, .677, was not significant. The 
mean In-therapy change for those seen by 
inexperienced therapists was —1.4. The ¢ be- 
tween this and the improvement of the Long- 
wait group is 3.014, significant beyond the 
.01 level. Is the conclusion, then, that there is 
no difference between spontaneous remission 
and therapy change brought about by an 
experienced therapist and that inexperienced 
therapists have, if anything, a deleterious ef- 
fect on their patients? As this conclusion 
would have strong implications, it is impor- 
tant that it be explored carefully. For this 
reason, the analysis was extended to the post- 
test data. 

Table 7 reports the mean scores for both 
tests at the four test points for those seen by 
the two groups of therapists. A ¢ test analysis 
for the differences between these 
used. The 
the Pre-therapy and the In-therapy test on 
the TAT of those in the experienced thera- 
pists’ group has already been noted. A further 
result appeared to be a 


was +2.9. 


means Was 


significant improvement between 


significant improve- 
ment on the Q adjustment score during this 
time of those in the inexperienced therapists’ 
However, when an on-diagonal, off- 
diagonal analysis was used to examine the re- 


group. 


lationship of Q change in therapy and thera- 
pist experience for high and low Pre-therapy 
proportions (8/11 


corers) was significantly 


Ss, it was found that these 
on diagonal for low 
different from the proportion (4/11 off-diago- 
nal for high scorers) at the .05 level. Thus, the 
improvement on Q adjustment for Ss in ther- 
apy with inexperienced therapists is largely a 
function of bias 
for the comparisons Pre- and Post- 
therapy scores were reduced to 19 by the loss 


in Pre-therapy status. The Vs 
I 


yetween 


of 3 cases; 1 from the experienced and 2 from 
the inexperienced The 
show that patients seen by experienced thera- 
pists improve significantly by the end of ther- 
apy on both measures, whereas those seen by 


group results here 


inexperienced therapists failed to improve sig 


nificantly on the Q score and, in fact, came 
i deterioration on the 


close to a significant 
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TAT. As has been noted, those who waited a 
long time improved significantly on the TAT, 
but there was no commensurate shift of the 
Q adjustment score 

One difference between improvement with 
and without therapy has been found in this 
study. Those who waited a long time before 
on the projective meas- 
ure of their mental health but did not incor 
porate this into their self-picture as reflected 
by the Q score. Those who completed therapy 
with reflected their 
deep’ conscious level 
des ription. Those com- 


beginning improved 


experienced therapists 


improvement on the 
in an improved self 
pleting therapy 

did not 
but bordered on a deterioration 


inexperienced therapists 
not only prove their self-picture 


n health. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Twenty-two self-referred psychoneurotic pa- 
tients were tested 


Pre-wait 


four points in time: (a) 
on first being accepted as therapy 
t (hb Pre 


which varied 


he waiting li 
therapy fter a waiting 
in length 
begun at 


cases and pl! 
time 
y—after therapy had 
ial to the waiting 
val; and (d) Post-therapy. The instruments 
1) Butler and Haigh Q 


sort, a self-descriptive test from which the Q 


inter- 
employed 


ymputed, and (4) the 


adjustment s 
a projet V irom which i diagnostic 


SAL, 
} 


rating was made l 


} ypotheses were tested 


Lon 
ciated 
periods. This 


for either test 


wit h 


for the Q 
the TAT. Those 
who waited longe1 1 in tact 
TAT. and those with shorter 
The long wait 
taneous remi nt roup 


4. The fourth hypothesi 


improve on the 
waits did not 


rs appear to be a spon 


with respect to the 


that patients in 
therapists would 


In-therapy period tl 


ienced 


therapy) 


improve 
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those in therapy 
pists was confirmed for the TAT but not for 
the Q score. The fact that the positive effect 
of the experienced therapists 
dependent of the 
TAT score and of the 


with inexperienced thera- 


was Clearly in- 
Pre-therapy level the 
length of time in ther- 
apy made a strong case for the special effec- 
these 
improvement could not be 


of 


This in-therapy 
ittributed to a 
continuation of a spontaneous remission trend 

The Post-therapy tests showed those in 


tiveness of ther ipists 


therapy with experienced therapists to have 


ntly o1 whereas 
those in therapy with inexpe thera- 
pists not to have improved significantly on 
either and, in fact, they bordered on a sig- 
TAT. 


could con- 


both tests, 


improved signifi 
ienced 


nificant decrease in health on th 


stuc 


e 
1 


It would appear that 
clude: 


1. Therapy affects ad I 


ustment based 


self-description, whereas equal waiting 
does not. 

bm 
patient improves the mental 


PAT 


3 Equally iong eT 


long waiting period for this 


revealed by the 
sarily improve the n | 

4. An experiens rapl i ve 
improving the mental health both as 
by the TAT and as self-described. 


5. An inexperienced therapist 


in 


reve iled 


ineffective 


in improving the self-picture and ictu- 


may 


h 


ally be effective in decreasing the healt 
revealed by the TAT 

the last two conclusions, it 
pears that therapists have 


6. From 
special effects, 


pending on the level of their experience 
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TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF THE CONCEPT 
OF NORMALITY 


DAVID 


the literature concerning 
the nature of normality in human personality 
has shown increasing support for an ‘idealist’ 
Nor- 
mality is viewed as an approximation to an 
such as health, 
rationality, honesty, integration, maturity, or 
morality. This literature has justifiably criti- 
cized the traditional approaches to this prob- 
lem, i.e., 


In recent years, 


conception of psychological normality. 


ideal or combination of ideals, 


a ‘symptom-free’ conception, speci- 
fied as absence of pathological stigmata, or a 
“centrist” conception, specified either as the 
statistical normally 
characteristics or as the 
tendencies, 


average of distributed 


balance between 
which, in their extremes, are con 
sidered pathological, like introversion and ex- 
troversion. This paper will present a critique 
of normative perspectives in personality the- 
ory, focusing on the “idealist” position (criti- 
cism of traditional approaches may be found 
in works by Hartman, 1939; Maslow, 1954; 
Mowrer, 1954; Shoben, 1957, and others 


), and 
ror . ] iv +} annroaactl 
propose an alternative to these appro 1esS 


A common starting point among authors 
proposing an idealist conception of normality 
is the recognition of the enormous extrabio- 
logical potential for variation inherent in hu- 
man beings as evidenced by complex cultural 
stress that these inherently human qualities 
deserve attention than they 
are getting from students of personality and 
should be embodied in the concept of nor 
mality. Shoben (1957, p. 185), for example, 
states, “the fundamental contention advanced 
here is that behavior is ‘positive’ o 


activity, symbolization, and altruism. 


more serious 


‘integra 


r 
I 

1 
[ 


tive’ to the extent that it reflects the unique 


1 Part of this paper was prep 
was at the Army Medical Servi 
Houston, 


Te Xas 
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attributes of the human animal As the 
humans are extremely 
varied and frequently repugnant, the writer 
Maslow 
17 characteristics of self- 
ncluding 
self, others, 1 nature; spontaneity: prob 


lem centering; the lality of detachment 


“unique attributes” of 


go on to specit\ what they mean 
(1954, Ch. 12) ] 


ictualizing p acceptance of 


autonomy lemocratic character structure 
creativenes 
Bond (19 


ergy on 


id resistance to enculturation 
ions freedom to f 

love witl 

effic iency 

stances f-control 

ponsibility 

ideals. Me 


emotional inde 


personal responsibility ial res 
democratic 
Laughlin (1' 
pendence 


and 


balance between 
giving and ge » freedom from ego 
inferiorit and excessive con 


petit 


Cll 
t 


genital 
solid 


idaptabilit 


iveness nscience: 
constructive 


ality * flexibility 


veness 


ilties and limitations are 
oach. First, it establishes 
ta patterns of behavior 


a particular cul- 


ry out ol 


1 particular period of it 
that what is good for us 
y everywhere. Several au 


genize that these criteria 


lve ¢ , tinr ; the 
ve assumptions in the na 
ture of value iudgments. Other writers do not 


but cultura 


vide eviden 
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freedom from inferiorit' 


feelings or genital sexuality or constructive 


aggressiveness, for mple, are not and have 
not been univ considered desirable goal 


in bel 


for hum 
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Second, this approach generally does not 
take into account the circumstances under 
which the personality is to function. It im- 
plies that variations in circumstances do not 
determine or even influence the functioning 
of the personality and precludes the study 
of how behavior and circumstance covary. 
Third, it largely assumes that postulated cri- 
teria of normality are positively correlated, or 
can be positively correlated. As to whether 
they are correlated, reference can be made to 
several attempts to study “normal, healthy 
individuals.” Maslow (1954) and _ Bond 
(1952), for example, went to great efforts 
to obtain suitable examples 


Bond guarded 


against his own selection biases by studying 


almost complete populations of student coun- 
cil members and concluded nonetheless that 
57% could benefit from ideal mental health 

Maslow grudgingly devotes two 
pages to the imperfections of self-actualizing 
people. Roe’s (1950) studies of eminent sci- 
entists (to be 


services 


sure, using criteria of success 
and not of normality) amply indicate that 
nonnormal characteristics 
pany achievement, creativity, and 
Redlich (1952 several 
normal” populations in which 

logical 


regularly accom- 
SUCCESS. 
reviews studies of 
‘rich patho- 
material was found 

Perhaps even more 
tion of whether it is reasonable to anticipate 
that characteristics of normality such as those 


under discussion can be positively correlated. 


ignificant is the ques- 


Consider, for example, such positively valued 
attributes as love and independence. Ideal 
patterns of loving devotion and enduring com- 
mitment to one’s beloved, coupled with inde- 
pendence, assertiveness, and freedom from in- 
fantile demands of succorance, are generally 
accepted as positive characteristics of the 
normal; but the conflictual nature of multiple 
human needs and aspirations is obscured by 
an approach which does not recognize that 
love and commitment necessarily and inevi- 
tably restrict independence. 

Finally, a value based conception of nor- 
mality tends arbitrarily to slant research so 
as to preclude investigations of the relation- 
ships between devalued patterns of behavior 
and ideal patterns of behavior 

These criticisms are not to be construed as 
arguments for banning values from considera- 
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tion in personality theory. The question is 
where and how to deal with them in a way 
that is scientifically appropriate. Values and 
value systems may be studied objectively as 
variables, and the task of psychology is to 
assess their relationships with other variables 
and with behavior. Such an approach does not 
imply that every moral and ethical system is 
as good or as workable as any other nor that 
the search for the “good” in either individual 
or culture should be minimized, but it does 
indicate a way in which such problems may 
be considered at levels of discourse which are 
germane to science. In this manner science is 
not faced with questions it cannot answer 

It is significant that the proponents of the 
point of view under discussion seem to be all 
for the good life but are rather vague as to 
what they mean by it, while theologists and 
ethicians are quite explicit and vigorous de- 
fenders of the positions they take. The ap 
parent proclivity for tolerance, understand- 
ing, and minimization of differences, 
teristic of this school of thought 
exceptions), conceals and overrides hard dif 
ferences in the approach to life embodied in 
different value Yet, to 
values as variables seems definitely uncon- 
genial to those who hold that the values they 
profess are the only values worthy of con- 
sideration and study. For example, Shoben 
(1957), while arguing that a normative ap 
proach based on a statistical average pre 
cludes the criticism of a culture, confuses a 
conflict of values with a scientific 
versy when he disdains the possibility that 
the storm would be considered the 
integrative adjustment in the 
Nazi culture. Disapproval of Nazi culture has 
nothing to do with understanding how a man 
raised in Nazi Germany might be expected to 
become a storm trooper. Science can do no 
more than predict the consequences of a 
value system. Political, religious, or cultural 
conflicts are fundamentally not resolved in 
the laboratory or on the couch. 

Writers adopting an idealist approach con 


ch irac- 
(with few 


systems consider 


contro- 


trooper 
prototype of 


2See Herberg (1957) for a critical discussion of 
the ethical inadequacies of theoretical orientations in 
psychology which minimiz« s in value al 
ternatives and preclude the conceptualization of the 
realities of moral conflict in the individual 
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cerning psychological normality take a posi- plicitly condemn any manifestation of emo- 
tion that is steeped in contradiction. On the tional spont it irguing, as Kubie does, 
one hand, their conception of normality ha that i t] of the act and 

an absolutist quality that is laced with cul ibsequ iu tic execution that 1 
ture-bound value assumptions. On the othe ASSESSt vould nonetheless require, at 
hand, they show marked reservations concern- | , meticulot luation of matters of 
ing a conception of normality based on social _ ta preferences in art, religious v 
conformity and they abhor any t int of abso- pelleis, and love ¢ ts in order to { 

lutism. Maslow (1954), for example, specifies 

iutonomy, independence of culture and envi- e is no ul intasy of normal 
ronment, and resistance to enculturation as di il out of n all the salty sea 
characteristics of the self-actualizing (normal) ng of seco1 ious motivat 

person. In doing so, Maslow evidently means | disst followed i 

to divorce himself from purely statistical con- V 


al 
ceptions of social conformity. Certainly he 


does not mean compulsive autonomy, or com tion to | is when needed,’ 


pulsive resistance to enculturation, yet 


whole perspective, shared wit] 
T 
A 


including Fromm (1941) 


and Shoben (1957), is one 
fied ideal, and this inevitabl 
form of cultural bias, so 
tion, some constriction of fre 

In a discussion of this contr 
(1946) deals with the problem by (a) speci- 
fying that freedom is largely a subjective 

(5) showing that many subjective 

feelings of freedom are spurious, and (¢ 
concluding that genuine freedom and mental 
health involve the sense of inner compulsion 
and conformity based on a rational apprecia- 
tion by the individual of the assumptions 
conditions, motives, and values in his life. It 
is this bedrock of rationality to which all of 
these writers ultimately arrive 

Kubie (1954) takes perhaps the extren 
position and asserts that the sole criterion for 
normality is the predominance of consci 
and preconscious over unconscious factors in 
the determination of an act. Since Kubie 
rules out consciousness, per se, as a criterion 1955), th 
(a delusion is conscious but not normal), he’ distorted cond ; (Lawrence 


r ler ctre 


can only be interpreted to mean that rational, many studi { behavior under s 


reasonable, reality-oriented behavior is nor- rus, Deess ’ ler, 1952) indicate that thi 
mal. On the surface, this seems to be a satis- is simp! t] To specify conscious- 
factory solution to the problem. It posits a r rationalit the essence of normality 
criterion which is neutral as far as value 

concerned and can conceivably lead to objec- 

tive assessment procedures. However, such a_ problem of de 

point of view seemingly would label all nor concerned wit] 

rational behavior and motivation as abnor i isti 

mal and in doing so would devalue and im- 
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lar conception of what man may be, is im 
possible to attain. As values, sym- 
bols, altruism, and the like are specified in the 
definition of normality, objectivity yields to 
time-bound and culture-bound assumptions 
which are not subject to scientific verification 
and which are of limited generality. That 
each person deliberately or unconsciously has 
a scheme of values, beliefs, and ethics which 
imparts to him his uniquely human character, 
that, indeed, to be a human requires such a 
scheme, is a proposition that does not estab- 
lish a particular system of values or logic as 


soon as 


an absolute criterion of normality. 
Psychology should stop asking the question 
“What is normal? 


quires another 


Person ality 
orientation. It 


theory re- 
to me 
purposes of theory con- 
struction and also for practical clinical pur- 
a rather different and 
fruitful approach can be 


seems 
that, for scientific 
poses, potentially more 
is would 

hat human beings have 
ntialities, that the 
achievement of certain potentialities may en- 


tail certain limitati 


taken. This 


| 
entall 


the viewpoint 


a variety of pot and 
ms and that achievement 
ind limitation vary with conditions. 
Consider it is the distant, withdrawn per- 
sonality who is unable to form close relation- 
ships who, it has been said, stands the best 
chance of 
flight 
individual, 
because of these very 
excellent 
counterintelligence 


enduring the stress of a prolonged 
The suspicious mistrusting 
difficult to get along with 


into space 
may, 
characteristics, be an 
research scientist, or 
The_ vain 
sistic personality can become a great enter- 


tainer. Reverse the 


tax inspector 


gent. narcis- 
point. Is great acting pos- 
1? Is creative research 
possible without mistrust? Is prolonged iso 
lation tolerable for a 
The legitimate task of 


sible without narcissisn 


individual? 
science is not to stand 
back smugly and label the various distribu- 
tions of energy and effort as abnormal or nor- 


gregarious 


mal. The task of theoretical psychology is to 
provide the concepts which 
would enable us 


and failings and their interrelationships 


and principles 


to comprehend achievements 


Such an approach focuses on man’s be- 
havior as the 
study. Existing terms and 
repression, motive, 
nism, and habit 


scientific 
such as 
conformity, defense mecha- 


data available for 


concepts 


need not be discarded as 


the Concept of Normality 


conceptual tools, but with this perspective 
the scientist does not imply damnation ot 
praise when he uses them to characterize a 
psychological process. This approach sets no 
limits on the sophistication of the theories 
developed to encompass the facts of behavior, 
but it lessens the likelihood of confounding 
facts and theories and value assumptions. It 
avoids positing criterion value systems but 
freely admits the incorporation of value sys- 
tems as variables contributing to or limiting 
different potentialities. It sets the stage for 
research into the development and exercise 
of man’s potentialities for what, on other 
grounds, may be considered good or evil, but 
does not prejudge or condemn. It permits the 
description and understanding of man as he 
was, is, and can be. 

Several features of the present position have 
been elaborated in the literature. Marmor and 
Pumpian-Mindlin (1950) and Jahoda (1953), 
for example, have stressed the interaction of 
personality and situational variables in the 
determination of behavior. Hartman (1951) 
points out that conflicts are inherent to hu- 
man existence and (1939) that rationality 
and freedom do not necessarily imply health, 
while regression and defense are not 
sarily maladaptive. Schafer (1954, p. 172) 
writes, “The growth and organization of per- 
sonality appears to require that certain of 
each individual’s potentialities be cultivated 
and others neglected or even plowed under.” 
Marzolf (1947) “In fact there is 
no need for the term ‘mental disease.’”’ Sev- 
eral writers (Darrah, 1939; Jones, 1942; 
Wile, 1940) are doubtful about the existence 
of “normal” personalities. But in one way or 
another, they all (with the exception of Wile, 
1940) cling to the traditional perspective and 
express or reflect some concept of normality 

If the framework proposed is theoretically 
acceptable, objections may nevertheless be 
raised on practical grounds. If no valid con- 
ception of normality is possible, is treatment 
ever indicated and, if so, toward what 
is treatment directed? At present, certain 
personality patterns can be labeled abnormal 
and treatment is presumably directed toward 
changing abnormal personalities or patterns 
of behavior into normal ones. The 
of what is considered 


neces- 


concludes, 


goals 


definition 


normal is critical to 
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Clinical practice and its elimination apparently 
leaves an enormous conceptual void. 

Actually, there are several unwarranted as- 
sumptions implicit in the view that a concep- 
tion of normality is central to clinical prac- 
tice. First is the assumption that treatment is 
initiated with the finding of abnormality, 
however defined. Operationally, treatment is 
initiated when motivation from some source 
exists for treatment and when therapists are 
motivated and prepared to undertake treat- 
ment. There is a reciprocal relationship be- 
tween professional personnel and patient pool 
in that the professional proffers the expecta- 
tion of relief from distress and contributes to 
the development of this anticipation in po- 
tential clients. Absence of some relevant form 
of this expectation seems to be one of the 
factors underlying failure in the treatment of 
lower-class patients by predominantly middle 
and upper-class professionals (Hollingshead & 
Redlich, 1958). The point is that the initia- 
tion of treatment results less from a finding of 
abnormality than from the meshing of recip- 
rocally intertwined (more or less) motivations. 

Second, the notion that the aim of treat- 
ment consists of changing the patient from 
abnormal to normal is unjustified. In many 
cases, in those perhaps most amenable to 
current forms of treatment, therapy consists 
largely of helping the patient to resolve con- 
flicting trends within his personality rather 
than making him or helping him to become 
normal. The patient who has successfully 
completed this type of treatment (in which 
the therapist can remain relatively neutral 
with regard to values) does not by any flight 
of the imagination meet the usual criteria of 
normality. (The individual who speaks of his 
having been analyzed or treated psychothera- 
peutically and implies that he is “normal” is 
usually labeled a prig.) Furthermore, as al- 
ready noted, if the patient has been enabled 
to deal more successfully with certain kinds 
of problems and conflicts, this may be at the 
expense of other potentialities. 

A third questionable point is the assump- 
tion that the goals of treatment are deter- 
mined by scientific criteria. In many types of 
cases the resolution of conflict is only a minor 
part of therapy. Much more than the bolster- 
ing or the elimination of defensive patterns 
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within the personality seems indicated in cer- 
tain types of schizophrenia, in severely schiz 
oid personalities or in antisocial personalities. 
Very many of these cases require that a way 
of life be taught. In other words, certain cases 
require far more than reorganization of the 
personality; they require education itself and 
the inculcation of values. Once again, it seems 
to me that science can contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the educative process but that 
the content of this education is largely a mat- 
ter that must be decided on other grounds. 
Here, the articulation and specification of 
the values under which or toward which the 
therapist operates is of great importance, but 
these choices are not scientific matters. We do 
the best we can much like any parent living 
at a particular time and in a particular place. 

This point, that values, symbols, and the 
like are involved in psychotherapy (Hacker, 
1945), brings the discussion full circle. Davis 
(1938, p. 65) in a little cited analysis of the 
mental hygiene movement has argued that the 
social function of the mental hygienist “is not 
that of a scientist but that of a practising 
moralist in a mobile world.” It 
seems to me that what Davis is saying is that 
professionals dealing with “ways of life” in- 
evitably have to rely on consistent 
framework to fill gaps and resolve conflicts 
where they exist and that this framework 
willy-nilly will be that prevalent in the cul- 
tural group to which the professionals belong. 
If this issue may be obscured in the treatment 
of adults, it is blatantly apparent and quite 
inevitable in the treatment of children and in 
the advice given to parents about techniques 
of child rearing (Erikson, 1950). As a con- 
sequence, it seems likely that psychological 
treatment is a conservative force in any so- 
ciety no matter how radical the theories about 
psychotherapy sometimes appear to be. But 
the implicit or explicit commitment to values 
involved in the practice of psychotherapy is 
an issue separate and distinct from a scien- 
tifically useful specification of the concept of 
normality. The future development of a sci- 
entific understanding of personality depends 
on a less restrictive perspective which, ironi- 
cally, should benefit clinical practice as well. 

A shift in perspective in personality theory 
from one which looks upon man as normal or 


scientific, 


some 
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AGE DIFFERENCES IN THE INTERSCALE FACTOR 
STRUCTURE OF THE GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN 
TEMPERAMENT SURVEY 


A.W. BENDIG 
f Pittshur 


One of the relatively unexplored areas in first-order personality dimensions, scores from 


objective personality measurement concerns certain scales typically show rather large in- 
For example, correlations be- 
for personality tests state that an age correc- tween the A and 
tion must be made in the raw scores before .68 and between the E and O scales average 
the scores can be referred to the test norms, around .66. However, 
or norms are given for different age groups other scales 
without any apparent interest in what these 
age differences mean in terms of possible 
changes in personality integration. A second 
question relates to possible age differences in 
the internal structure or interrelationships 
among the scales included in the personality 
inventory. Most of these inventories have 


been developed, b 


age differences in test scores. Many manuals _ tercorrelations 


S scales usually are about 


the correlations among 
are quite low. This suggests that 
scores from these scales may be organized at 
a higher level of personality into a smaller 
number of more general factors describing 
broader syndromes of behavior. Factor analy- 
ses of the correlations among the GZTS scales 
would provide evidence as to the number of 
such factors involved and an empirical method 

y factor analysis or some’ of describing these syndromes. However, as 
other statistical technique, on relatively young pointed out by Guilford and Zimmerman 
groups of subjects (the traditional college (1956, p. 2), these second-order or “super’ 
sophomore being widely used), and the scale 


factors represent factors common to the in- 
scores are subsequently interpreted under the ventory score 
assumption that each scale means the same 
thing or measures the same underlying per- 
sonality dimension at all age levels. This ap- 
pears to be a hazardous assumption in the ab- 
sence of data on the stability of personality 


ind do not necessarily repre 
sent the second-order organization among the 
original first-order inventory factors which 
the scores wert gned to measure 

The research 1 rted below was designed 
to provide evidence as to the factor organiza- 
test scores over the mature age range. tion of the GZTS 

A personality inventory that is widely used 
with nonpsychiatric populations is the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (Guil- 
ford & Zimmerman, 1949) which contains | 
scales of General Activity (G), Restraint (R), 
Ascendance (A), Sociability (S), Emotional 
Stability (E), Objectivity (O), Friendliness 
(F), Thoughtfulness (T), Personal Relations 
(P), and Masculinity (M). These scales are 
revised and condensed versions of 13 scales 
that had been developed by factor analyses 


cores al 1 t investigate 
possible age differences in both the average 
scale scores and the factor | ings of the ir 


ili- 
lividual scales 


of test items and published in previous inven 

tories (Guilford, 1940; Guilford & Martin, — 
x o . e autnor 

1943a, 1943b). Although the scales presum-_ , , 


research stafi 


ably measure 10 orthogonal or independent for their ki: 
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rABLE 1 
SUMMAR rF AGE DIFFERENCES IN MEAN X 
pD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT SURVI 


RESULTS 


\ summary of the analyses of variance of 


the GZTS scales can be found in Table 1! 


which give 


s the means and standard devia 
tions of the age groups on each scale, the 
within-age groups (erro! n square fron 
the analy ses of variance, 
yf significance of the between-age groups 
mean square and its linear, quadratic, and 
cubic components. The age differences i 
scores were significant at tl 1 level 
s¢ ile one 
idditional l was signifi 
5 level. The linear trend in the 
iff I level for four 
the 5 level for the G 
scale. The cubis nd was significant at thi 
1 level for the ale. None of the quad 
i mponents was significant even at the 
level. The means of the A, S, and M scale 


w a linear (straight line) decline with 


reasing age while 
level until age 5 


l 
1] 


is essentia 
pda 

tween the 4 

R > mean 

some deceleration 

P scale means 

the increase is 

scale mean found 

Scales E, O 


ive 
systematic 


variation wit 


I 1 ( tre fa rs were signifi 
yurgh Computation and ta ing nter for 8 , . 
“ ater: ag ‘lit Paige € th cant at the 5 levels within all four 
mak heir taciuties a ni I ise 1¢€ 
statistical analvsis 


age groups, while the third factor was 


sig- 
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nificant at the .01 level for the 20-29 and 
30-39 groups but was not significant for the 
two older groups of Ss. Neither the fourth 
nor the fifth factor approached significance at 
the .05 level within any age group. For com- 
parability between age groups, the first three 
factors were retained in the subsequent nor- 
malized varimax rotations with the remaining 
two factors being dropped. The percentages of 
variance accounted for by the first three or- 
thogonal factors within each group were 54.1, 
51.3, 45.1, and 44.3. 

The rotated factor loadings and communali- 
ties for GZTS found in 
Table 2. The approximation to simple struc- 
ture was moderately successful with slight]; 
over half of the loadings having absolute 
values less than .20 


each scale can be 


The first factor is char 


acterized by consistently high loadings on the 
O, P, and F scales for all age gr igl 
to moderate loadings on the E and M scak 


oups and high 


only for the younger groups. The second fac- 
tor shows consistently high loadings on Scale 
S and A and moderate loadings on Scale G fo 
all age groups and gradually increasing load 
ings on Scale E as the age of the Ss increase 

The third factor loads Scales R and T onl 
with no consistent loadings on any other 
The O scale has a small but consistent 
Scales 1 


scale. 


loading on the second factor, and 


and R have slight negative (T) and positive 


variance 25.1 


Bendig 


(R) loadings on the first factor. The simi- 
larity between comparable factors appearing 
in the four analyses was quantified by the 
method suggested by Wrigley and Neuhaus 
(1955). The indices of factor similarity for 
the first ranged from .98 to 
83, with the medi indices being 


in of the six 
.93. Indices f second factor ranged from 


rotated factor 
or the 
wit! median also being .93 
while the range r the third factor was .96 
to .41 with a median of .85 
consistently lowest when 

pared between the two groups at the extremes 


age continuum, 20-29 and 5 


96 to .OS 


The indices were 


lactors were 


com- 
of the 99, and 


changing tat 


is probably ittri table th 


tor composition 


nd in the factor analyse 
luded the scales of Ob 
ind Personal Relation 
GZTS version 
ind Cos 
Guilford a 


ta or 


inalysis 
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reflecting “paranoid disposition.” Thurstone 
(1951) reanalyzed the intercorrelations be- 
tween 13 Guilford scales (including Objec- 
tivity, Agreeableness, and Cooperativeness) 
reported by Lovell (1945) and found nine 
second-order factors, one of which (Friendli- 
ness) had loadings only on the three Guil- 
ford-Martin scales. Guilford and Zimmerman 
(1956) reanalyzed Lovell’s basic data, 
rating the items on the 13 scales into 70 
short subscales, and factor analyzed the matrix 
of intercorrelations among the 


sepa 


70 variables. 
Three of the rotated orthogonal factors could 
be clearly identified as Objectivity, Agreeable 
and Although 
factors were the 2¢ 


ness, Cooperativeness these 
orthogonal, of subscales 
that were significantly loaded for at least one 
of these factors, 35% also had significant 
loadings on at least one of the other factors 
Klugh and Bendig (1959) 
related the 10 GZTS scalk h the 
test and found that the O, F, and P 


the only scales significant] 


n this trio 
ACE 
scale S 
correlated 

h the measure 
yence The 
the O, F, 


general verbal intelli 
strongly i 


P S( ale Ss con 


evidence indicates that 


and define a 


yersonality factor that may be called Friend] 


ness (Fr). 
The 

he Soci ibility 

extent) General 
1951) also 


} 
10 ided 


second GZTS factor ned by 
Ascendance, and (to a 
Activity 
found a 
only on the S and A scales (Social 
Leadership) while Guilford and Zimmerman 
(1956) found four subscales loaded on both 
S and A factors. Again S and A appear to de 
fine a stable second-order GZTS factor which 
ilso is linked for the younger Ss with the G 
scale. Because of this linkage with a G and 
inadequate evidence that Leadership is re- 
flected in the factor, it appears more parsi 
monious to call this second order GZTS fac- 
tor Social Activity (SA) 
GZTS Restraint and Thou 


ynsistently defined the 


was det 


lesser 


scales Thurstone 


econd order lactor 


htfulness scales 
third factor. It is 
quite obvious that this is the Reflective fa 
tor found by Thurstone (1951) and is the 
reverse of the second-order Extraversion fac- 
tor discussed at length by Eysenck (1953, pp 
103-128). this GZTS factor 
from Guilford’s first-order Rhathymia factor 
we will use the name Extraversion—Introver- 


sion (ET). 


To distinguish 


GZTS 


The Emotional Stability scale appears to 
have loadings on all three second-order fac- 
tors. It is probable that the E scale is measur- 
ing a second-order factor rather than a first- 
order factor, since Guilford and Zimmerman 
(1949) combined first-order factor scales of 
Depression and Cycloid Disposition in de 
veloping the GZTS E scale. Since there is 
only one scale on the GZTS that measures 
this second-order factor, a separate (fourth) 
factor of Emotionality (Em) could not ap- 
pear in the analyses. The E scale divided its 
common factor variance primarily between 
the Fr and SA factors with considerable in- 
tersample fluctuation in the size of its load- 
ings on these second-order factors 

The 


scores from the 1( 


that 
scales can be or- 


seems rather 
GZTS 
ganized into at least three 
independent 


evidence strong 
ind possibly four, 
Friendli 


Extravet 


(orthogonal) factors 
ness (Fr), Social Activity (SA) 
Introversion (EI), and Emotionality 
Em). The relative independence of the first 


three 


sion 
is confirmed by the correl 
(1951) 


second-order oblique factors of 


factor ations 


reported by Thurstone between his 
Friendlines 
and Reflectiveness. Al- 


though rotation of oblique factors 


Social Leadership, 
permits 
large intercorrelations among the factors 
while orthogonal rotation permits only zero 
correlations among factors), Thurstone found 
the correlations to be .01, 1, and .07 
the GZTS E scal 
suggest that the hypothetical Em second-or 
der factor may be correlated with the Fr and 
SA factors 

Age differences are 


However, the results with 


evident on two of the 
Of the three scales de- 
mean scores of O and | 
remained relatively constant between the age 
and while the P scale scores tended 
they increased 
rly, reaching their peak in the 30 
ige group. The fir 
Relations or 
ige, but the broader factor of Friendliness re 
mains relatively stable. Masculinity (GZTS 
Scale M) tends to be associated with Fr 
among the younger Ss, but as the mean scale 
M scores decline with age (contrary to the 
stability of the other scales defining Fr), the 
loading of this scale on Fr decreases to in- 
significance. Among the more generally mas- 


three major factors 
fining the Fr factor, 


groups, 
to increase with age, 
] 


irregu- 
39 years 
st-order factor of Personal 
Cooperativeness may vary with 
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culine groups of younger male Ss, individual 
differences in Masculinity are positively as- 
sociated with differences in Friendliness, while 
within the generally more feminine groups of 
older Ss the correlation between Masculinity 
and Friendliness disappears. 

All three of the scales loading on the fac- 
tor of Social Activity show decreasing mean 
scores with increasing age. The loading of the 
GZTS G (General Activity) scale on factor 
SA slightly decreases with age with the size 
of the loading tending to parallel the size of 
the G scale mean. The older male Ss appear 
on the GZTS to withdraw more from vigorous 
social activities and to be more submissive in 
the social world. This does not imply a with 
drawal from society but, rather, a reorienta- 
tion of their role in society toward a less com- 
petitive position that is more free of the de- 
mands of social leadership 

The factor of 
shows some 


Extraversion—Introversiot 


changes with age, primarily in 
greater introversion among 
older Ss. This trend was statistically signifi- 
cant only for the Restraint component of EI, 
with Thoughtfulness not increasing 


edly among the older groups. Scores on 


the direction of 


as mark- 
the 


two scales loaded for the EI factor increase 


up to the 40-49 age group 
mean R and T 
the 40-49 and 50-59 

Obviously this cross sectional study doe 
not imply that male 
hanges with that are 
but that these personality differe 
Ss 


ind no change in 


scores is twee! 


ipparent 
age 


roups 


Ss show personalit: 


lise ussed above 


age 
nces existed 
born in the 
1918, 1909 
lifferences ay 
res in the Ss 


among groups of who were 
years (approximately) 1925 
ind 1899. Whether the trait 
parent in 1953 reflect age cl 
or differences in the environmental! factors in- 
fluencing personality formation childhood 
during these early years cannot be 
from this type of study 


)- 


assessed 


SUMMA 


Scores on the 10 Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey scales were obtained for four 
groups of male Ss (\ I 
decades: 20-29, 30-39, 40 
years. 
ance, So iability 


in different age 
49. and 5 59 
Scores on the General Activity, Ascend 
ind Masculinity scales sig 
nificéntly and linearly decreased with increas 
ing age, while the Restraint scores linearly 


Bendig 


increased with age and scores from the Per- 
sonal Relations scale showed an irregular in 
crease. Factor analyses of the scale intercor- 
relations resulted in three major orthogonal 
factors: Friendliness (Fr), Social Activity 
(SA), and Extr rsion—Introversion (EI) 
Scales of Objectivity, Friendliness, and Per- 
sonal Relations consistently loaded on the Fr 
“super” factor, A 
} +} 


cendance and Sociabilit: 
loaded on tl while Thoughtful 
Restraint loaded for the EI 
The loading of isculinity 
showed a prog! 


1e SA factor, 
ness and factor 
on the Fr factor 
decline with increasing 
Emotiona ibility 
on both Fr 


gested that 


ize. 


inconsistently loaded 
factors and it was sug 
iv represent a fourtl 
second-order fai (Emotionality) 


the GZTS ir 


present ir 
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Koffka’s 


stancies 


(1935) discussion of the con- 
controversial status to the 
question concerning progressive development 
childhood. Of recent 
years, empirical evidence has accumulated to 
resolve this controversy. Lambercier (1946a, 
1946b), Piaget and Lambercier (1943, 1951, 
1956), and Zeigler and Leibowitz (1957) all 
agree as to the existence of a developmental 
trend in objective size—distance 
which reaches nearconstancy or overconstancy 
in adulthood 
The present 
the type of 


gave a 


of size constancy in 


judgments, 


study focuses upon effects 
impaired development which is 
It wa 


organic mental defectives 


due to organic brain damage 
that 
impaired organizing and 
would make judgment 

size constancy, relative 
normal persons of equivalent age 


expec ted 
due to their 
integrating abilities, 
which fall 
to the judgments of 
The defec- 


tive individuals would thus occupy a place on 


short of 


the developmental curve which is normally 
marked by a younger age group 

Since an obtained difference in mean size- 
matches between organic mental defectives and 
normals could be attributed to the difference 


in mental age between these 
] 


groups, it was 
planned to use a familial mentally retarded 
group as a control. The 
mental ages similar to those of the organics 
but would lack the factor of brain 

which the present hypothesis specifies 
cause of judgments atypical f a 


familials would have 


damage 
as the 
given 


This study 
at the Training School at Vinel 
to the superintendent and 
] 


1. whose coope 


yf the data 


i some 


Virginia Hospital 


chronological age. Success in judging the 
physical size of a distant object is consid- 
ered to be an ability developed through nor- 
mal visual experience and not primarily de- 
pendent on intelligence. It was therefore ex- 
pected that the familial group would make 
size—distance judgments which are closer to 
those of the normal group than to those 
the organic group 


, 


A supplementary aim of the investigation 


was to study the trends of the size-matches 


1 


when the comparison object was presented 
it three different distances. Previous work by 
Jenkin (1957, 1959) has shown that with 
normal adult Ss, objective size-matches of a 
standard at a constant distance become pro 
gressively reduced as 
recedes from the point of observation 
tendency, 


the comparison object 
This 
which has been interpreted as an 
increase of apparent size with increasing dis- 
tance, was thought to be probably a product 
of visual learning. If this is so, an interaction 
of groups by distances would be found when 
the organics are compared with other groups 
The expected direction of the relationship 
was towards organics showing less difference 
between than 
familials. 


distances either normals o1 


METHOD 
Four ¢ ups - 
ering 16 cases and including 
ysS Visual defect were excluded f 
organic group consisted of 
idents of the Training School 
the Vineland State School I 
group had been classified in 


spective 


institution as brain damaged 
occurring prenatally or early i Th 


of this g: 


median age 


ip was 18 yr. 6 m nd the median m 
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tal age (Binet, or equivalent) was 7 yr. 10 mo. The posed and rotated befor ’s eyes. Two practice 
familial group was obtained from the same institu- trials were then conducted, one ascending and the 
tions. Its members were classified in the records as other descending. A pilot study had indicated that 
mentally retarded cases of familial etiology. The with retarded Ss, at least this much experience was 
median age was 15 yr. 9 mo., and the median men- __ necessary for the threshold attain reasonable sta 
tal age (Binet, or equivalent) was identical with that bility. Data from the practice trials were therefore 
of the organic group, 7 yr. 10 mo. The normal ado excluded from the ana } was required to look 
lescent group consisted of students from a nearby first at the standard and then at the comparison 
junior high school who agreed to serve as Ss keeping his head erect i in the same position for 
monetary compensation. The median age was j each judgment e v not prevented from repeat 
No mental ages were available, but it \ ascet dly looking back and forth if he wished to do s 

tained that the students were all achieving at school Vithin predetermined limit * varied the size of 
at a rate normal for their age. The normal adult the card with whicl h ser began, and also ran- 

’ 


group consisted of employees of the Training School domly switched fror I of comparison cards 
at Vineland, most of whom were young professional __to a second identi 
personnel. The median age was 23 yr 

Apparatus. The apparatus consisted of white card- 
board squares. The standard card, 4 in. square, was 
attached by a steel wire to a ringstand and 
placed directly in front of S at a distance of 
from his eyes. The comparison series was a set of each of the three distances for the four groups 
squares ranging from 2} in. to 6 in. by steps of 4 ir of Ss. It will be seen that the grand mean for 
They were individually displayed at the same height » organic group is less than 4 in.. which 
us the standard upon a platform whict , 

yn S’s right. Concealed pins l rl} B : ¢ P i 

visible to S, served to maintain t ymnariso he grand mean r every nonorganic group 


m 
har ' 
than in 


Table 1 shows the mean size-matches at 


value would represent perfect constancy 


irds in vertical position in th 7 is higher 
form. The angular separation between t standar The results of an analvsis of variance of 
and the comoarison was 87 hel 
gainst which both stimuli were viewed v pr 
vided by wooden screens painted a dull green. Litt : ts 
daylight entered the room, and the stimuli were Ss: t distances also rep 
illuminated by 75-w. floodlights placed si give iesent a significant irce of variance. The 
an illumination reading of 11 foot candles (measure: specific hypotheses of the experiment are an 
»y a Macbeth Illuminometer) from a corre« ; 
sitioned square 
Design. Each S judged the size of the standard : : ; ; 
with the comparison object placed at three different dj, the value obtained for the organics vs 
listances: 20 in., 80 in., and 160 in. Two trials wer familials comparison was ¢ = 2.32, p< .05 
ynducted at each distance, one an ascending and A test of the organics \ adolescents com 
the other a descending series. Each group of and be- 
ganic, familial, adolescent, adult) was divi ; , a i oe ? 
two subgroups, A and B. Subgroup A tween the organics and adults, ¢ reached a 
the different distances in the order 80 in in, value of 4.06, p< .001. All comparisons of 
20 in.; and Subgroup B experienced the order 20 ir nonorganic pairs f groups, as expected 
160 in., 80 in. Half the members of each 
began with an ascending series and th 
began with a descending series 
Procedure. The height of the stimulus objects and 
S’s eye level were properly matched. The platform 
was placed at the distance appropriate for viewing 
the comparison object on the first trial. S was 
instructed about the nature of the judgn 
quired. He was asked to respond to each comparisor 
ard with an answer of “smaller,” “the same,” or 
“bigger.” It was explained that “the same” meant 
that the comparison card would exactly match the 
standard in its physical dimensions. The concepts of 
“smaller” and “bigger” were illustrated with demon- 
stration cards, so chosen as to lie outside the range 
‘f comparison cards used in the experiment. The 
yncept of “equality” was illustrated with a pair of 
ards 3 in. square, held in £’s hands, then superim 
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the data are show i Variability 
among the four groups is statistically signifi 


swered by ¢ tests of the significance of the 


lifference between pai f groups. With 3 


parison vielded f¢ 2.63, p 02 
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Nevertheless, our 
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groups is strongly suy 


An 
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examination of shows that thi 
mean sizé mong the 


different distances of the comparison appears 


groups, i.e., to 
is distance increased 


less variability be 


three 
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tween distances in the case of the organic 
group. Table 2 indicates, however, that the 
differences among these trends are not great 
enough to produce a significant groups x dis- 
tances interaction. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study has demonstrated that 
organic mental defectives tend to underesti- 
mate the size of a distant object. Normal per 
sons tending to be younger than the defe 
tives are inclined to overestimate the size of 
a distant object, and so are normals who tend 
to be older than the defectives. The difference 
between the performances of organics and 
attributed to the differ- 
as shown by the 
of familial 


normals cannot be 
ence in Binet 
performance of a « 

etiology. 
These result 
pothesis of the iny 
compared with data from a study of norn 
ind adults by Piaget and Lambert 
children 


mental age 
yntrol group 
which pport the main n\ 
usefull 


estigation, may be 
hildren 
1951). A group ofl 
objective 
size constancy. The 
ym 8-10 yr., slightly 


three 


Irom 4 


iged 


yr., made a mean match which fell 
short of next group, aged 


exceeded SIZ con 


tancy, and the remaining groups re 


vectively gave average values which showed 


age increased 


difference 


i progressive overestimation as 
The direction and 
between Piaget and Lambercier's 


(12-14 yr.) and adult groups resemble what 


extent of the 


ad ylesc ent 


was found from the comparable groups of the 
present study. Our group 
behaved like the young children (7-8 yr.) of 
Piaget and Lambercier, even though our cases 


organic however 


were very much older 


It appears reasonable, therefore 

our organic group as i! 
judg 
pre 


due LO 
A firm conclusion of 


or early in life 


present possible, since the 


pret the behavior of 


dicating immaturity of size—distance 


occurring 


ment to brain damage 
natally 
this type is not at 
present authors did not have the opportunity 
to study a group of individuals who had suf- 
recent brain damage. A future experi- 
might 
persons behave 
children in the 


tion, and the role of learning would thus 


fered 
ment such 
young 
situa 


be 


determine whether or not 


like 


size—distance 


normals or like 


judging 


further clarified 
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In the meantime, the authors consider that 
the present results are generally consistent 
with other work on perception in organic 
mental defectives, summarized by Strauss and 
Kephart (1955) and by Gallagher (1957), 
and might usefully be interpreted along 
broadly similar lines. This is to the effect 
that prenatal or early brain damage impairs 
the development of integrative cerebral mecha- 
nisms which are necessary for normal percep- 
tual functioning (Strauss & Kephart, 1955, 
pp. 57-58). Organics thus tend to show fea- 
tures such as a fragmentary response to a 
complex pattern of stimulation, inadequate 
perceptual discrimination, and a failure of 
synthesis in a situation where several sources 
of information are normally combined. 

It is the latter feature which in particular 
seems to have been demonstrated in the pres- 
ent study. It cannot be pretended that a fully 
satisfactory theory of size constancy exists 
but it is known that its manifestation de 
pends upon the apprehension of various depth 
cues and the integration of these with othe 
sources of information. The proximal stimu 
lus size and also identification and categori 
zation of the object displayed are probably 
included these sources. The chroni- 
cally impaired ability to integrate several 
sources of information and the 
weakness of the information which 
by experience are factors probably respon- 
sible for the tendency of the organic defective 
to rely more heavily than other groups upon 
the proximal stimulus size. 

It is of interest to note in this connection 
that “normal” perception is not necessarily 
the most veridical perception. Table 1 indi- 
cates that the organic group was, on the av- 
erage, more successful than the adult group 
in matching the objective size, and the same 
statement may be made about the young chil- 
dren in Piaget and Lambercier’s study. As 
pointed out by Jenkin and West (1958), in 
connection with the size—weight illusion, the 
gross degree of error measured in some per- 
ceptual situations is not an index of percep- 
tual inefficiency; rather, it is the opposite. 
This point of view leads us to interpret the 
behavior of the tending to be 
“stimulus bound,’ whereas the normals, by 
virtue of their superior organizing ability and 


among 


consequent 


is given 


organics as 
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more adequate fund of experience, tended 
more to respond to the total situation, in- 
cluding its illusory * aspects. 


SUMMARY 
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IMPULSE REPRESSION AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


HARRY GRATER! 


Vichigan State Unive 


Theories of personality development have 
emphasized what behavior the individual con- 
siders acceptable or right and what behavior 
he considers unacceptable or wrong. These 
judgments of rightness or wrongness form im- 
portant parts of psychological concepts such 
as value systems, super ego, ego-ideal and 
self concept. The basic premise is that while 
very young the child learns that certain types 
of behavior resulted in parental approval, 
while other forms of behavior bring disap- 
proval. Since the young child’s security and 
sense of well being are so closely bound to 
parental evaluation, he soon learns to avoid 
the disapproved forms of behavior and even- 
tually to repress impulses to such acts. The 
child experiences anxiety if he behaves in a 
nonacceptable fashion or even if impulses to 
such behavior are experienced. 

Since the above position places such strong 
emphasis on conflicts between impulses to be- 
havior and forces acting to inhibit behavior, 
it could be called an impulse repression the- 
ory of anxiety. 

The experimental evidence concerning the 
validity of the impulse repression position is 
contradictory. Stone and Landis (1953) found 
that high school seniors who were raised in a 
democratic family structure experienced fewer 
conflicts with their families than did those 
raised in an autocratic family. Watson (1934) 
studied the effects of permissive vs. strict 
home discipline and found that subjects raised 
under strict home discipline reported more in- 
dications of emotional conflict; however, Wat- 
son (1957) in a later study found no differ- 
ence in the emotional adjustment of children 


1 This paper is based upon a doctoral dissertation 
completed at Pennsylvania State University. The 
writer should like to acknowledge the advice and 
suggestions of William U. Snyder under whose dire 
tion this study was done. 


rsity Counseling Ce 


families. Brown 


etween the 


raised in strict and permissive 


(1942) found no relationship 


attitudes of parents toward the child’s behav 


ior and the child’s adjustment. Lasko (1952) 


reported that children raised by laissez faire 


parents gave yns of emotional malad 


justment 


Two factors limit the effectiveness with 


which one can use the above en pirical data 


to evaluate the ilse repression theory of 


previously indicated, the 


anxiety. First, 
ibove studies are ci 


mtradictory. Second, they 


have tended emphasize the democrati 


autocratic continuum. It is quite possible for 
a family to have an autocratic structure and 
yet allow the 


child relatively free expression 


of certain ba Thus, determining 
y structure results in 
age 

greater maladjustment ¢ ot that 


¢ 1 
irom the repres- 


I 


that an autoc 


indicate 
this maladjustm 
sion of basi imp 1] 
Since the impulse repression theory already 


presented depicts 


inxiety as resulting trom 


pulses and 


( onflicts between in 
} 


repression, the 
child who has been taught a large number of 
behavior restrictions by 
in his life 
than the child bre 


the significant people 


perience greate! 


should ex anxiety 
ught up under more liberal 
ibove should be true for there 
would be more Of 


conditions. The 
portunity for the child with 
a high set of behavior standards to experience 
conflicts between impulses and standards, as 
indards. If 
high set of behavior stand- 
ore conflict, he should have 
re symptoms of these cor 


flicts, that is, more neurotic symptoms 


well as between behavior and st 
the child with the 
ards experiences 1 


also de veloped mi 


This research was designed to explore the 
following questions which are related to the 
impulse repression theory of anxiety already 
presented. Can subjects who report a high 
number of neurotic symptoms be distinguished 
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smaller number 
the following fac- 


from subjects who report a 
of 
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neurotic symptoms 
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The ethical 
standards of behavior held by the 
ject? 

(6) The frequency 

gaged in 

or ethical judgment? 

The number of moral and ethical 
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as perceived by the subject? 

(d) The number of moral and ethical 
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life 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
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Mother Wrong, and Not Done scales, respe 
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three scales 
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a samplk 


ege iem were scored by 
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ounting the number of items checked wrong on 
the Daughter Wrong and Perceived Mother Wrong 
scales, and by counting the items marked as not don 
on the Not Done scales. The results were 


Responses of 


used in an 
the 


each 


item analysis subjects falling in 
top and botton V compared for 
of the three scales. Phi coefficient calculated 
graphically for each Those which dis- 
criminated between the top and bottom quarters on 

more scales at > 5% level of confidence 
retained were included on 


quarter were 
were 
item items 
one or 
A total of 62 items 
the basis of this criterion 
The items included on thi 
havior or attitudes involving 
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asily described which involve some of the s 
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except for the time s; 
their mothers at the tin 
from second 
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ratios were calculated to determine if there were sig 


nificant differences betwee 
" 


n the means of these tw 
groups. No significant differences were found be 
tween these two groups on the scores they received 
on either the neurotic triad of the MMPI or on the 
Three Moral Ethical Value scales 

The subjects received the following scores the 
Moral Ethical Values scales 


(a) Daughter Wrong (DW). The number of items 
on this scale which the daughter considered 
morally or ethically wrong for a female of 
her age. 

Perceived Mother Wrong (PMW). The num- 
ber of items the daughter marked indicating 
that she believed her mother would consider 
the behavior being described as morally or 
ethically wrong for a college female 

Not Done (ND). The number of items on the 
scale which described behavior in which the 
subject had not engaged 

Mother Wrong (MW). The number of items 
on the scale which the mother indicated sh¢ 
would consider morally or ethically wrong for 
a female of college age 

Daughter Behavior Conflict (DBC 

quency with which the daughter 

in behavior which she indicat 

or ethically wrong. 

Perceived Mother Behavior (PMBC The 
frequency with which the daughter had en 
gaged in behavior which she I her 
mother as considering morall r ethical 

wrong 

Mother Behavior Conflict (MBC). The fre- 
quency with which the ughter had engaged 
in behavior which the mother considered mor- 
ally or ethically wrong 

The subjects were divided into groups on the basis 

of the scores they received on the MMPI. All of the 
subjects rated in the top third of the sample on th 
Hs scale were placed in one group called the Hs 
group. Subjects who fell into the top third on the 
D scale were placed in a D group, and subject 

rated in the top third on the Hy scal 

a Hy group. It was possible for subje 

cluded in more than one neuroti f they had 
received high ratings on more than one scale. The 
remaining subjects, none of whom had been in- 
cluded in a neurotic group, were formed into a non 
neurotic group 

Table 1 shows the mear scores and TJ scor 

ranges received by the tic and nonneuroti 
groups on the MMPI 

Divisions into top 3rd and bottom 2/3rds could 

never be exact because subjects received scores which 
were at the cut-off point between the upper third 
and bottom two thirds. This was resolved by includ- 
ing all subjects who tied at this cut-off point in the 
nonneurotic group. The number of subjects in each 
group is as follows: Hs, 35; D, 39; Hy, 44; Non- 
neurotic, 67. Only 95 of the mothers of the total of 
136 subjects were used in the study. Thus, the size 
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these means in order to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the differences 

Table 2 shows that there are no significant 
differences between the DW neu- 
rotic and nonneurotic groups. A critical ratio 
of only 1.29, which is not large enough to be 
significant, was calculated for the difference 
between these two means. Behavior standards 
then not distinguish the neurotic from 
the nonneuroti The slight differences 
which were found were in the direction of the 
neurotic groups the 
DW scale 

There were nific 
tween the ND scores of the 
neurotic 


scores of 


did 
group 
having lower scores on 
differences be- 
neurotic and non- 
Thus, there were no differ- 
the reported behavior of 


no sig ant 
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ences in these two 
populations in situations involving a moral or 
ethical judgment 
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ficance, and when the 

the Hy group were 
compared with mothers of the subjects in the 
nonneuroti 
the 1° 


this difference reached 


level of significance 
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Thus, both the mothers and the perceived 
mothers of the hysterical group considered a 
significantly fewer number of 
than did the 
The same tendency was 
MW scores 


groups 


the items wrong 
mothers of the nonneurotics 
found PMW 
by the other neu- 
compared with the non- 


the 


gnificant above the 10% 


when 
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and received 
rotic were 


neurotic group differences were not 
large enough to be s 
level of confidence 
The data in Table 3 are presented in terms 
of proportions instead of in actual frequencies. 
This was done all the conflict 
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TABLE 3 

PROPORTION OF ITEM N THI 

MW ScaALes MARKED AS MORALLY OR ETHICALLY 
Wronc But Wuicu Descrispep BEHAy . 

WHICH THE SuByEcT Hap 


THE 
Pht 


DW, PMW, a: 


ENGAGED 


Group DBC PMBC MB‘ 


Nonneurotic 49 
47 
15 


Hypochondriaca 

Critical ratio 
Nonneurotic 49 
51 


Depressive 


Critical rati 


Nonneurot 
Hysterical 


PMW, and MW scores. For example, a sub- 
ject having a high MW score would have more 
opportunity to come in conflict with the ma- 
ternal standards than a subject with a lower 
score. Since there were differences in the DW, 
PMW, and MW scores of the neurotic and 
1onneurotic differences between the 
proportions of conflict rather than an actual 
count of the number of conflicts give more 
meaningful results. 

Tabie 3 shows no significant differences be- 
tween the conflict scores received by the neu- 
rotic and nonneurotic groups. This indicates 
that the neurotic subjects do not tend to 
adhere more closely to their own standards, 
their perceived maternal standards, or the 
maternal standards than do the 
subjects. 


groups, 


nonneurotic 


DISCUSSION 


These results either do not uphold, or are 
directly antithical to the impulse repression 
theory of anxiety which was previously pre- 
sented. In no instance did a neurotic group 
receive a higher PW, PMW, ND, or MW 
score indicating greater inhibition of behavior 
than did the nonneurotic group. When dif- 
ferences that approached or reached a signifi- 
cant level were found, the neurotic groups re- 
ceived lower scores indicating less behavior 
restriction. Nor did the conflict scores indi- 
cate that the neurotics were more controlled 
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by their own standards, the perceived moth- 
er’s standards, or the mother’s standards than 
were the nonneurotics. 

The basic question raised by this research 
is “Why were low PMW and DW scores 
associated with Neurosis?” Perhaps an ex- 
planation can be found in Fenichel’s (1945) 
discussion of what he refers to as the heter- 
omerous super ego or in Mowrer’s (1950) 
discussion of super ego repression. Both 
Fenichel and Mowrer have emphasized the 
effects of the individual's confusion about 
standards of behavior. It is possible that the 
liberal PMW and MW scores received by the 
mothers and the perceived mothers were actu- 
ally indications of confusion rather than of 
liberality, and further that confusion is re- 
lated to maladjustment. 

In order to evaluate this confusion hypothe- 
sis a confusion score was calculated and cor- 
related with the Hy score of the MMPI. The 
Hy scale was selected because it was most 
closely associated with low PMW and MW 
scores. The confusion score was calculated by 
counting the number of times the daughter 
had misperceived the mother’s standards. 


The Pearson Product-Moment Correlation be- 
tween the frequency with which the daughter 


had misperceived her mother’s standards and 
hysteria was .30. This correlation is signifi- 
cant at the 1% level of confidence. Thus the 
daughter’s confusion about maternal stand- 
ards was correlated with a measure of neu- 
roticism. 

This research introduces questions which 
need further exploration. The first step might 
be a replication of the experiment reported 
here. If at all possible, neurotic groups should 
be selected which are more deviant than the 
subjects included in this study. Also, sub- 
jects should be allowed to respond to the 
items with a scaled response rather than with 
a dichotomous response. Such scaling would 
allow an evaluation of the confusion hypothe- 
sis which was already presented. 


SUMMARY 


The objective of this research was to test 
the impulse repression theory of anxiety. A 
scale of behavior standards called the Moral 
Ethical Value scale and the MMPI were ad- 


Harry A. Grater 


ministered to a population of 136 single, 
white, Protestant college females. On the first 
scale of the Moral Ethical Values scale, the 
subjects were asked to indicate whether they 
felt the behavior described by each item 
would be morally or ethically right or wrong 
for a college female. On the second scale they 
were asked to indicate whether they felt their 
mothers would consider the behavior de- 
scribed as morally or ethically right or wrong 
for a college female, and on the third scale 
they were asked to indicate whether they had 
engaged in the behavior being described. 
Scales were also sent to the mothers who were 
asked to indicate whether they felt the be- 
havior described would be morally or ethi- 
cally right or wrong for a college female. 

Subjects were divided into depressive, hys- 
terical, hypochrondriacal and nonneurotic 
groups on the basis of scores received on the 
neurotic triad of the MMPI. 

The neurotic and nonneurotic groups were 
compared on the scores they received on the 
Moral Ethical Values These scales 
gave a measure of the mothers’ and daugh- 
ters’ evaluation of behavior in situations in- 
volving moral or ethical judgment. The results 
showed no significant differences between the 
neurotic and nonneurotic group in the num- 
ber of items on the scale that they indicated 
were morally or ethically wrong, nor was the 
behavior of the neurotic group different from 
the behavior of the nonneurotic group in 
situations involving a moral or ethical judg- 
ment. The neurotic daughters tended to per- 
ceive their mothers as considering fewer items 
wrong than did the nonneurotics. Also the 
mothers of the neurotics tended to consider 
fewer items wrong than did the mothers of 
the nonneurotics. Both the perceived mothers 
and the mothers of the Hs subjects consid- 
ered significant!y fewer items wrong than did 
the mothers of the nonneurotic subjects 
There was no difference in the proportion of 
time the neurotics and nonneurotics engaged 
in behavior which conflicted with their own, 
the perceived mothers, or the mother’s be- 
havior standards 

The results of this research are antithical 
to the impulse repression theory of anxiety. 
From this theory one would predict greater 
restriction of behavior to characterize the 
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neurotic groups. In some comparison the di- Frevp, S. The problem 
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CRITICAL FLICKER FREQUENCY AND THE SPIRAL 
AFTEREFFECT WITH PROCESS AND REACTIVE 
SCHIZOPHRENICS ' 


JOSEPH M. McDONOUGH 


Michigan State University 


Considerable theory and some research sug- 
gest that at least certain schizophrenics suffer 
from a disease that is primarily organic in na- 
ture, perhaps of a central nervous system 
locus. Traditionally it has been the tacit as- 
sumption of many workers in the area that 
schizophrenia has an organic etiology, most 
likely involving a disturbance of the brain it- 
self (Bleuler, 1950; Noyes, 1953). The num- 
ber of published findings to support such an 
hypothesis are far outnumbered by articles 
which merely speculate on such a possibility 
without any attempt at experimentation or 
controlled observation. A few studies never- 
theless do offer some support for the assump- 
tion that brain damage is the important fac- 
tor in schizophrenia. Evidence from biopsies 
obtained from 70 cases of dementia praecox 
led Bateman and Papez (1951) to suggest 
that changes in nerve cells of the prefrontal 
cortex are due to pathogenic organisms. From 
an examination 1087 records, Kallmann 
(1938) concluded that “the organic process 
of schizophrenia in the brain attacks 
the cortex almost exclusively and usually 
leaves the internal parts of the brain intact. 
Kennard and Levy (1952) found abnormal 
EEGs, often indicative of brain lesions, sig- 
nificantly more often the 


ot 


in more severe 


1 This research is based on a doctoral dissertation 
done at Michigan State University. The author 
wishes to express his appreciation to M. Ray Denny, 
Gerald F. King, S. Howard Bartley, Alfred Dietze, 
and G. M. Gilbert for their many contributions to 
this thesis. Particular thanks are due also to Stewart 
G. Armitage and his staff at the VA Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan for their continuous cooperation in 
making this study possible. 

2Now at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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cases of schizophrenia, especially those resem- 
bling dementia praecox. Winkelman and Book 
(1948) concluded 


sies of schizophrer ics 


on the basis of 10 autop- 
that brain ap- 
liffer from normals but that 
microscopic evidence did suggest the diagnosis. 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional Kraepelinian categorization of 
phrenia or dementia praecox has led to in- 
creased effort in re the 
concept. One has been to view the 


gZross 


pearance did not 


schizo- 


ent to refine 


years 
suggestion 
disorder as including two polar types. At one 
is the patient who has an early and 
insidious onset of psychosis with absence of 
prec ipitating stre an 
chotic personality wit 
draw from all 

toms showing a 


extreme 


inadequate prepsy- 
h a tendency to with- 

in contacts, clinical symp- 
lat or dull affect, and rela- 
tive absence of confusion. This syndrome has 
called 7 chizophrenia 
schizophrenia on other hand is the term 
he case where there is typi- 
cally an abrupt and 
chosis usually at 
significant stress 


been ré Reactive 
given to describe t 
stormy onset of the psy- 
ributable logical and 
tuation. Here the premor- 
bid personality may be described as normal or 
neurotic, rather than schizoid, with perhaps 
some degree of outgoingness present and a 
clinical picture likely to include severe con- 
fusion and many affective components. At- 
tempts to classify schizophrenic samples into 
the two categories or to view the individual 
g a position on a process- 


to a 


patient as occupyin 
reactive continuum have increased in number 
and a certain of has been 
achieved in differentiating the groups experi- 
mentally (Becker, 1956; Kantor, Wallner, & 
Winder, 1953: King, 1958). One investiga- 
tion by Brackbill and Fine (1956) sought to 


aegree success 


50 
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relate the concepts specifically to central nerv- 
ous system pathology. Although it was impos- 
sible to differentiate the process from the or- 
ganic group on the basis of Rorschach indices 
of brain damage, it was observed that both of 
these groups had significantly more individu- 
als with five or 
than did the group. The authors 
suggested, therefore, that “the difficulty in 
differential diagnosis of some kinds of schizo- 
phrenics and organics 


more of! the 


organic signs” 


reactive 


results from the in- 
volvement of central nervous system pathol- 
ogy in process schizophrenia.” 


Two perceptual techniques of “brass instru- 
ment” psychology have 


been found fairly ef- 
brain damaged from 


fective in differentiating 
nonorganic groups: Cc! 
(CFF) and the 
studies have substantiated the 
damaged | 

CFF thresholds thar 
Ross & 
1948 


atric 


tical flicker frequency 
Archimedes Spiral. Numerous 
fact that brain 
patient lower 
nonorgani 
Reitan 55 Teuber & 
Werner & hur 194? 
patients with functional dis 


patients 
sender, 
In psychi- 
rders CFF 
has not been investigated as thoroughly, 


and 


most studies are nethodological criti- 
cisms including t} 
involved. In 


studies 


ill number of patients 
controlled 
Ricciuti, 


evidence 


two oft tne pnetter 


however l 54 
1948), the prepor indi- 
ated that schizophrenic pa nts have signifi- 
cantly higher CFI do brain 


damaged patients and ha ey do not differ 


holds than 
significantly from normal individuals 

Visual fixation by S upon 
Arc himedes op ral prod ICE the illusion of ex- 


i slowly rotating 


pansion or contraction of the disc depending 


otation. When the spiral 


is brought to a sudden stop the pe 


on the direction of 
rceiver ex- 
of that 
iftereffect. 


periences the illu reverse 
luring 
Although the ext discrimination 


ichieved by Price and Deabler (1955) 


rotat 


in dif- 
ferentiating brain 


damaged from nonorganic 


natients has not been replicated 
found that 


bet wee n the 


subsequent 
studies generally have significant 
differences do exist 
and that the techn effective to some 
extent as a Clinical test of organicity (Gallese, 
1956: Page, Rakita, Kaplan, & Smith, 1957) 

On the assumption 


schizophrenia involves 


two groups 


ique is 


therefore, that 
central 


process 


nervous 


sys- 


tem pathology and that this is specifically 
cortical in nature, it was hypothesized that 
process schizophrenics and brain damaged pa- 
tients would have significantly lower CFF 
thresholds and would fail to perceive the 
spiral aftereffect significantly more often than 
would reactive schizophrenics and normals 


METHOD 
| pparatus 
The CFF was tested by means of an episcotister 
viewed monoct ' ist ] [ 
was 2 degrees 2 linutes with an intensity of .085 
A shutter which could be 
lowered over the target aperture allowed E to termi- 


candles per square foot 


nate the stimulus immediately th 
flicker trial. Power for 
bya C p 115 


tion 


in four s of 


vrour 
grout 
1 


sdivid 
ndividuais 


ynsisted 


hosen on the | 
by neurological finding 
material, and 
included multiple 
tumor, Huntington’s Chorea, 
» CVA, and intercranial infe 


years with patients av 


tion. Mean ag 
f school 
was made up of 20 veteran 


raging 9.3 years « 
* normal group 
general medical and surgical hospital an 


very man n i iTgi i Wal | 
with no 
h 


‘ under the 
$5 tional difficulties 
pitalizati 


: ? 
included 


utpatient treatment 
fractures, 


torn cartilage, hemorrhoids, 


pe st 


appen 
and sacroilia 
me unpublishe 
size of dis 


f the 


ippears to 
and speed of rotation affect S's | 


ption afterimag 
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strain. This group averaged 31.1 years of age with 
a mean educational level of 10.7 years 

The third and fourth groups were made up of diag 
nosed schizophrenics from ap NP hospital. One hun- 
dred and sixty-one schizophrenic case histories were 
examined. From these a total of 76 were selected on 
the basis of their having: a case history with suffi 
cient material to allow rating; no evidence either be 
haviorally or from the record of any h injury 
long period of unconsciousness; ; ickground f 
from repeated NP hospitalization | 
10 vears; and definit vider from the history 

hallu 


gross schizophrenic syr mat ry, eg., ha 
tions, delusions, id ! n and bizarre 


havior. These 76 p re then rated o 
(1955) revision ic S 
clinical psych 
cated by a Pearson r o 
ings on each | 
sulting 76 scores 
tients ré 
as being most 
est scores most “pro 
rating scale was based on the 
zreater degree of exactness in 
a grading along the entire | 
er than a for 

tion of a middle 
fit mor ly j 
Bellak’s 
ranging from almost 
completely psychog 

The proce 

ducational level 
group averaged 33.6 years 
of schooling. Mann-Whitn t 
nificant differences among the four groups in 
of educational level, but significant differences in 
were obtained. Process schizophrenics 
antly younger tha 

01), a characteristic cons he early 


». Organi 


sidious onset associated with this grou 


I 
were significantly older than normals ( 

which may be partly attributable to the progressiy 
nature of some of the organi i rs, allowi 
patients to remain ospitalized until somewhat 
later in life 


Procedure 


All Ss were inforn y were to un 
two “special eye > , ‘ith the rchimedes Spiral 
S were seated ft. from the face of the disc with 
the room under ordinary illumination. Instruction 
used were those of Gallese (1956) in which 
tient was questioned as to his perception of the 
tating disc. Four 30-sec. tria vere given at 
end of which the disc was ; ‘d abruy 
then asked to describe what : 
tem devised by Price and Deabler ) was used 
» record S’s response. If his answers suggested that 
he perceived the aftereffe > was given a scort 


1 for that trial. If he did not report the illusion of 


McDonough 


obtainer 
fered in me 


expectatior 
I 


th 


1. Since var 

ous, the Kruskal 
An HT value 
confidence 


e four 


hold beyond « 


U Tests run be 


ir 
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tween all combinations of the groups in pairs 
showed that the organic group differed very 
significantly (p< .0001) from each of the 
other three groups. A significant difference in 
CFF at the .05 level was found to exist 
also between normals and reactives. Although 
mean CFF for the process group was slightly 
lower than that of the reactive group, the 
difference was not significant. In order to de- 
termine whether a more rigorous dichotomiza- 
tion would yield differences between the two 
schizophrenic groups, the 10 Ss rated most 
reactive (i.e., lowest Elgin ratings) were com- 
pared with the 10 rated most process (i.e., 
highest ratings). Again, no significant differ- 
ences were found between process and reac- 
tive patients in terms of CFF. On the possi- 
bility that a relationship existed between a 
schizophrenic S’s flicker rank and his rank on 
the Elgin Scale, Kendall’s tau was computed 
The resulting indicated 
essentially no relationship between the magni- 


correlation of .048 


tude of the schizophrenic’s Elgin rank (or po- 


sition on the process-reactive continuum) and 
his ranked CFF score. The ability of CFF to 
discriminate from all other 
patients tested was exceptionally good, how- 


brain damaged 
ever. When compared with normals, organic 
Ss were successfully discriminated by 
flicker threshold 95‘ 
one organic 


than 


their 
of the time since only 
S obtained a higher CFF score 
that of the lowest normal.* Somewhat 
less discrimination was present in compari- 
son of process and reactive groups with the 


organics (90% and 75% respectively) 


irchimedes Spiral 

With the exception of the 20 brain dam- 
iged patients, all of the Ss (i.e., 20 normals, 

process, and 20 reactives) obtained perfect 
scores on the task. Although ,? revealed that 
organics were significantly different from each 
of the other groups (p 01) the ability of 
the spiral technique to discriminate brain 
injured subjects from nonorganic individuals 
was relatively poor. Of the 20 organics only 
) failed to obtain perfect scores on the 
task. This resulted in a test discrimination 
index of 459%. Only 5 of the 9 organics were 
totally unable to perceive the effect on any of 
the four trials. No relationship was observed 


‘This S was a frontal lobe injury 
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between organics’ 
cal diagnoses. 


scores and their neurologi- 


DISCUSSION 


There were no differences in CFF between 
schizophrenics classified process .nd reactive 
Although the method of classification may be 
speculated on as one reason for this failure, 
other studies utilizing the method have dif- 
ferentiated the two groups (Becker, 1955; 
King, 1958). Present results do not suggest 
demonstrable cortical defect as measured by 
CFF in either process or reactive schizo- 
phrenia. The fact that the reactive group had 
a higher CFF than did the normals warrants 
speculation. Heightened physiological respon- 
siveness of reactive schizophrenics noted in 
previous studies was attributed by King 
(1958) to the heightened homeostatic re- 
sponse which reflects the precipitous nature 
of their adjustment. Other investigations (Ric- 
ciuti, 1948; Wiersma, 1906) have indicated 
that manic patients have higher CFFs than 
do other groups. Similarity between manic 
or affective symptoms and characteristics of 
schizophrenics who might be classified reac- 
tive has also been noted in previous studies 
(Cameron, 1938; Funkenstein, Greenblatt, & 
Solomon, 1948). Affective components in the 
clinical picture are among the bases for clas- 
sification as reactive in the rating scale em- 
ployed in the present investigation. There 
fore, it seems possible that some patients 
who formerly might have been diagnosed 
manic-depressive are now being diagnosed 
schizo-affective or reactive schizophrenic, and 
these manic features may account for the re- 
active group’s higher than normal CFFs. On 
the other hand, the significant difference found 
between normals and reactives may merely 
indicate a comparison of the extremes in a 
homogeneous distribution 

A possible alternative explanation of the re- 
sults might contend that a defect in the ex- 
perimental design was responsible for lower 
flicker thresholds in the organics. This posi- 
tion would maintain that since only ascending 
series were used in the present study it is pos- 
sible that the organics were responding prior 
to their subjective impressions of complete 
fusion and that this premature reaction 
would also have been obtained in descending 
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series, thus changing the results. However, 
since previous investigations (Irvine, 1954; 
Teuber & Bender, 1949; Werner & Thuma, 
1942) utilizing both ascending and descend- 
ing series have yielded consistently lower 
thresholds for organics, it would seem more 
parsimonious to accept a lower CFF threshold 
on the part of organics, rather than prema- 
ture reaction, as the explanation for these 
results. 

The present experiment appears to provide 
additional support for CFF as a good tech- 
nique in discriminating brain damaged per- 
sons with gross destruction from normals and 
schizophrenics. Increased utilization of the 
technique in the ordinary hospital setting 
seems to be well warranted, a possibility rec- 
ognized by other investigators. Its potential 
seems especially good when a comparison is 
made with the relatively poor discriminating 
ability shown by the usual paper and pencil 
tests of organicity. 

Although the spiral afterefiect differenti- 
ated organic Ss from all other groups, only 
45% of the brain damaged Ss were identifi- 
able through failure to perceive the effect 
Since only known organic cases were included 
in the present study it seems unlikely that 
this technique will be of extensive diagnostic 
value in a clinical setting where less severe 
organic cases are to be classified. The fact 
that none of the schizophrenics of either type 
failed to perceive the aftereffect does not, at 
least, support the position that cortical de- 
fect is involved in process schizophrenia 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of involve- 
ment, particularly of a cortical nature, in 
process schizophrenia. Recent studies dichoto- 
mizing schizophrenics into process and reac- 


organic 


tive types have suggested cortical damage in 
the former group. It was hypothesized, there- 
fore, that patients classified as process schizo- 
phrenics would perform similarly to brain 
damaged individuals on two perceptual tasks, 
while reactive schizophrenics would more 
resemble normal controls. The two 
perceptual tasks used were critical flicker fre 
quency and the Archimedes Spiral aftereffect, 


closely 


Joseph M. McDonough 


both of which had proven effective previously 
in differentiating brain damaged from non- 
organic Ss. Four groups of 20 Ss were given 
both tasks: reactive and process schizophren- 
ics, organics witl 
normals. 


known brain damage, and 
Results of the experiment showed 
that organic patients were significantly dif- 
ferent from all other groups in terms of CFI 
threshold and ability to perceive the spiral 
aftereffect. Process and reactive schizophren- 
ics did not differ from each other on either 
task. Reactive schizophrenics differed from 
normals on CFF in having higher thresholds 
Attempts to account for the findings included 
the possibility that affective components of 
ia contribute to the dif- 
ference between them 
ics and normals, and 


reactive schizophre 
ind other schizophren- 
the belief that process 
schizophrenia, while showing some physio- 
logical differences from reactive schizophrenia 
in other investigations 


lated to defects of 


probably is not re 


1 cortical nature 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EMPLOY A SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


FOR THE 


DETECTION OF 


PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 


WITH SUICIDAL IDEAS’ 


HERMAN Y 


EFRON 


istration Hospital, Lyon 


Construction of a test suitable for group 
idministration which could detect those who 
are morbidly with 
thoughts would be useful to ward 
administrators 
psychotherapeutic contacts are the exception 
rather than the rule. This stud: 


to assess a 


preoccupied depressive 
extremely 


in hospitals where intensive 


is an attempt 


group g device entence 
completion test) i ify those patie 
who may constitute suicidal ri 

The D scale of the MMPI (Broida, 1954) 
ind some aspects of responses to the Make-a- 
Picture-Story (MAPS) (Farberow, 1950) dif- 
ferentiated between suicidal and nonsuicidal 
patients. However, the few experimental stud- 


TAT yielded negative results. 


ies with the 


Neither responses to Card 3BM (Broida 


1954) nor characteristics of the TAT heroes 
(Shneidman & Farberow, 1958) distinguished 
suicidal from control groups. There have been 
proposed in the literature various Rorschach 
signs and patterns that can be to de- 
tect potential suicidal behavior (Hertz, 1948, 
1949; Piotrowski, 1950; White & Schreiber 
1952); however, other studies generally fail 
to confirm their validity (Fisher, 1951; Sak- 
heim, 1955). Results indicate that Hertz’s 
(1948) Configuration Technique is probably 


used 


1 This study was an individual hospital project of 
the Veterans Administration Psychiatric Evaluation 
Project, Richard L. Jenkins, Director. This 
was reviewed in the \ Administration 
published with the approval of the Chief 
Director. The statements and conclusions of 
thor are ult of his own and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veter 
ans Administration. The author wishes to express his 
gratitude to Marcus P. Rosenblum for his construc 
tive suggestions, and to Leon Cohen, Eric Layne 
David Levine, and John Seymour for their coopera 
tion in rating the sentence i 


paper 
and is 
Medical 
the au 


terans 


the re study 


the most useful of the prognostic scales (Sak- 
heim, 1955), even her technique failed 
when used with schizophrenic patients (Fisher, 
1951). Even if such < st as the Ror 


were capable of differentiating 


schach 
po- 
nonsuicidal pa 


irriving at these 


between 
tential suicid 
tients, the tin 
lecisions 
The 

hiat 


ice a psychiatric | 1] > far in ex- 


woul general use 


number needed to seri 


ess of rent staffing patterns even though 


+ 


periodic retesting was re cted to those pa- 
tients whose tories warrant some sus- 

\ self-ad 
repeated at 
ittitude 


picion of self 
ministering which 
specified 


uctive behavior 
could be 
tapping both 
within and outside the patient’s awareness 
instrument 


completion te 


seemed st desirable 


It was felt that the sentences 
ht be i nstr 


mi De¢ 


ument 


g 
The most difficult problem in designing an 


efficiency of an instru 
is that of 
the low incidence 
able to rely upon 
Rosen (1954) 
has clearly analyzed the inherent problems in 


xperiment to test the 


to predict suicide in appro 


neotate 
yT 
priate 


criterion. Because 
of suicide it i 

this as a criterion measure. 
predicting an event whose occurrence among 
psychiatric patients (as judged from statistics 
1949 at a large state ho 

pital) is roughly per 1,000 admissions 

(Levy & Southcombe, 1953). In his article 
Rosen (1954) demonstrates that if a test were 


covering 1936 to 


R 1 (1954) incorrectly) 
igh index of suicide among 
Actually, since there are 

nes as many resident patients 
} a closer approxima 

ve one third to 
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devised that could correctly identify whether _ the finished test consisting of 54 items was evolved 
. °° ee —_ e lm< hi 0 ‘ anne: t< hye ‘ rhtec 
a patient was suicidal or nonsuicidal 75% of Almost a third of the items appear to be weighted 
? , os aa , toward eliciting depressive thema. Included in this 
the time, the number of false positives (i.e., h «“ 
chai ie . sa a : roup were such items as “If there were no way out 
nonsuicidal patients being identified as sui- | would—.” “My greatest fault is—.” and “Bol 
cidal) in a patient population of 12,000 would = defeat made him 
be close to 3,000. Recognizing this severe 
limitation it was still felt that if a group /rocedure 
| 


screening device that would approach 


75% 
accuracy could be dey 1 it would serve 
rt the hospital personi investigate 
re thoroughly all 
sui idal.” In a hos} 
nore vigilant 
+] 


) found 
MMP 


yncern ¢ 

rture 1S] umpt 
with su morbid ruminat 
suicidal risks than those who 
n preoccupatio! he only evidence 


sumption 


lirectly upon i ibly irrele- 


vant, viz., Shneidman and ww’s (1956 
report that almost | f the people they 
studied who did commit suicide had 
ne earlier warning of their intentions. Thi 
hypothesis of this study is that psychologist 
clinical judgment, diffe 
entence completions of 
itions and those 
the event they 
ion. Again they 
f confidence they 
METHOD Subjects. Patients were 
t Instrument tensive treatment servi 
Some ir 


xisting test 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTION OF 


ninistratior from the hypergeometric function. For Phase 
i > ve | i ~ . . . . 
re red sui : I only one « four psychologists’ distribu- 
destructive though n lllistic 1deas ve : ~ wiles 

i. ce tions warranted assuming that other 
guilt with yn nh over punishmen in 4 i ose se 
the ward physician, nurse, or aide within the week Chance factors were operating. The probabili 
prior to testing. To have been saultive* ties obta were .82, .38, .06, and .02. When 
the patient tt timation of | the te hick mtained less than 25 re 


sponses wet yunted (Phase II) none 


stine. had not < weil cur alt dnstemstien os ds parted significantly from chance expectatior 
pressive idea nd had n cnown history of suicidal Yi The over-all percent 


attempt were considered suicidal. Nonassaultiv ; t dent 


ication of patients with 
ysician had ~~ suicidal ruminations was 43% for Phase I 
©" and 30% for Phase II. Since in Phase III th 
true distribution was not disclosed to the psy- 
chologists weir ratings provide us with an 


index of the false positives we might expect 


Ise positive S wa 


se results indicate that tl 
: ee ee inadequate to provide 
assigned suicidal : a it he 
, practical value in tl tection of suicidal 
patients was compared with the chance ex- 
pectancy of such an occurrence as computed Patents 


\ comparison was made between the num 
* Assaultive patients were included in the study in ; 
order to approximate the clinical situation and ther: 
by encourage each rater to evaluate the completior 
more critically. Also, it was intended to prevent spu f suicidal pati xpect resulted in increasing 
rious positive findings that may have resulted by r 

virtue of the fact that more severely disturbed pa 


. t 
tients have a greater like 


established in Phases I 


told the number 


ihood of being rated suicidal] 
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ber of agreements among psychologists with 
the number to be expected if chance were the 
only factor. The expectancy derived from 
probability theory was compared with the ob- 
tained results by means of chi square. For the 
purpose of these comparisons all the distribu- 
tions were dichotomized the 
“suicidal” and “others.” The chi squares for 
Phase I and Phase II were significant beyond 
the .01 level of significance, and for Phase III 
beyond the .05 level. When the assaultive pa- 


into categories 


tients were grouped with the suicidal patients 
and II were sig- 
Phase 
finding 
that 
when 


the chi squares for Phase |] 
level and for 
This latter 


observation 


nificant beyond the | 
III beyond the .01 level 
coupled with the previous 
the psychologists did somewhat better 
records with less 


cluded 


were more in terms of Vv of 


re sponses were i 
tends t i i th their i 
illness 


focus upon specific trai hat may be 


ciated with suicide. Fu evidence 


formulation is available 


port this 
comparison of the nu 

nonprivileged patients rated a \ \l- 
though both these 
assaultive 


actu illy non- 


likelihood of 


1 nonprivileged patie ig rated as 


ind non 
suicidal 
inations 


was ¢ greater int sui | um 


may be the result of varied and wholly differ- 
ent intrapsychi ur findi 
not surprising 

In analyzing the tionship between the 


degree of confidence and correctness of deci 


sion it was found that with tl xception of 
the one psychologist who did _ bet than 
Phase I 
( reased accurat \ whnen a 1€Cision 
with . 


correct in 11 of his 


chance in no marked in- 
was made 
confidence exceptional rater was 
high confidence deci 
sions and only 4 of i 4 low confidence de 
Such a difference woul u na 


chance basis les lan i in a 


cisions 
hundred 
(chi square with correction). Using 
only the hi of this last 
} 


ne was able to place correctly 79 o! 


gh confidence rating 
rater 
the suicidal patients. It would therefore seem 
that such a test as the one described may, in 
the hands of a proficient rater, have some 
Further re- 
identifying 


usefulness in detecting suicides 


search focused upon profic ient 


raters seems warranted 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and four psychiatric patients 


were given a sentence completion test cor 
structed to elicit suicidal ideation. Of the 
104 subjects, 18 were known to have been 
preoccupied with suicidal ruminations. In one 
part of the experiment, four clinical psycholo 
gists categorized sentence completions as com- 
ing from suicidal, assaultive, and nonassault- 
ive patients after having been given the fre- 
quencies in each category. In another part of 
the experiment, three psychologists were given 
different sentence completions and asked to 
categorize them without being told the actual 
distribution. 

The over-all percentage of correct identii 


cation of patients with suicidal ruminations 
to 43 


age of false positives was 33 


varied from 3 The mean percent 


Although the 


psychologists howed no greater 


relationship te 
chance 


predictions 
the criterion mea thar 


agreed 


they 


expec tancy. 


other more often than would be 
factor Thi 
taken 
that the psychologists’ ratings 

illne 


focusing on specific suicidal tra 


chance were the 


with other 


only 
ey ide nce, Was 


in terms of 


severity of 


the raters’ performance was n 


better when they 


had high confi 


decisions. However, the high confidence rat 


ings of one psychologi t cort tly placed 79 
ken to in 


This was ta 


ae 
possibility ol 


of the suicidal patients 
that 


fying proficient 


dicate there was a denti 
raters who could use this test 
successfully 
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“NEUROTICISM” INVENTORIES 
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In recent years a number of different ques- 
tionnaires purporting to measure “anxiety” 
(Cattell, 1957b; Taylor, or “neuroti- 
cism” (Cattell, 1955; Eysenck, 1956a; Winne, 
1951) have been independently developed by 
different methodologies, and subsequent stud- 
ies have shown relatively high correlations 
among these scales (Bendig, 1957: Holtzman, 
Calvin, & Bitterman, 1952; Windle, 1955). 
These correlations suggest that the Eysenck, 
Winne, and Taylor scales may all be measur- 
ing the same objective person lity dimension. 
However, several attacks have been launched 
against the undimensionality of these scales 
Eysenck (1956b, 1957) that such 
questionnaires are confounding the independ- 
ent dimensions of neuroticism and extraver- 
sion and his hypothesis has received some ex- 
perimental verification (Bendig, 1957, 1958; 
Frey & Becker, 1958). A second objection to 
such scales has been that of Edwards (1957) 
who suggests that variance of 
such scales can be attributed to social desir- 
ability or the tendency of Ss to give socially 
desirable responses to personality items re- 
gardless of their content and the large corre- 
lations between Edwards’ Social Desirability 
Scale (SDS) and Taylor’s MAS (Edwards, 
1957, p. 33) and Cattell’s Anxiety 
(Bendig, 1959b) have this hy- 
pothesis. However, 22 of the 39 items on Ed- 
wards’ scale overlap with Taylor’s MAS; and 
when only the 17 non-MAS items are scored 
on the Social Desirability Scale, Edwards 
found the MAS correlation substantially re- 
duced (Edwards, and Bendig 
(1959b) similarly reported that the Cattell 
Anxiety correlation decreased. These 
findings suggest that the Edwards SDS is also 
not undimensional, but measures a combina- 


1953) 


argues 


much of the 


scale 


supports d 


1957, p. 88), 


score 


tion of social desirability, anxiety, and/or 
neuroticism factors. Parenthetically it might 
be noted that the SDS shows a low positive 
correlation with the MMPI Lie scale (Ed- 
wards, 1957, p. 44), suggesting that the SDS 
scores may also involve a “lie’’ component 

At a theoretical level, Spence (1958) argues 
for the construct validity of Taylor’s MAS as 
an operational definition of “manifest anx- 
iety,”’ now renamed “emotionality” or “emo- 
tional reactivity,” while Eysenck (1956b; 
1957), as noted above, regards anxiety as a 
combination of intraversion and neuroticism 
Although Spence may be regarded as a monist 
in this area of personality theorizing, and Ey- 
senck as a dualist, Cattell (1957a) is a trini- 
tarian since he regards anxiety, neuroticism, 
and extraversion as three relatively independ- 
ent personality dimensions and has published 
inventories for the measurement of both neu- 
roticism and anxiety (Cattell 1957b) 
So we are left with one, two, or three person- 
ality factors with varying identifications de- 
pending on the theoretical orientation of the 
scientist. 

The present research was designed to in 
vestigate the number factors 
present in a battery of independent question- 
naires purportedly measuring the above noted 
personality dimensions and to clarify the fac- 
torial composition of each of these commonly 
used inventories. It was assumed that the in- 
tercorrelations among the anxiety and neu- 
roticism scores might be influenced by other 
contaminating factors, such as extraversion, 
social desirability, falsification, and omnipres- 
ent sex differences, and the inclusion of 
marker variables for these hypothetical fac- 
tors would help to purify the factors ob- 
tained. The central question of the study was 


1955, 


of orthog ynal 
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whether, when the influence of other factors 
was isolated by these marker variables, a sin 
gle general factor of “emotionality” (Spence 
1958) or separate group factors of “anxiety 

and “neuroticism” (Cattell, 1957b) would ap- 
pear necessary to account for the interrela- 


tionships among the scales 


Stupy I 
Procedure 


Scales. The 
sembled into a contain 
from which 12 scores were obtained. O 
were used with each of [ 
of the scores were 
see below) 

1. Manifest c il i 
only the 50 dichotomous-response items 
actually scor r this scale (McCreary 
1954). 

Winne’s 5 Neuroticism scale 
30 dichotomous-response MMPI i 
re inch Manifes 
indepen 


] 


Socia 


not included 
| ale 3 

4. Eysenck’s 
included in the ] 
tains 24 items 


5. Eysenck’s (1956a) Neuroticism sca 


ond 24-item scale included in the MPI 

item respo ised Wl 

both of the Eysenck scales ndig )5 
6. MMPI Lie 


Since two of th 


propriate for our 
response items were 
7. Cattell’s (19571 
the first ibtle” 
5 Cattell’ 
the last 
Anxiety 
9. Cz 


score for 


The MMPI 
Windle (1955 
The MMPI 
scoring of these iter 
108, 114, 159, 189, a 
46, 51, 68, 103, 175, 178 
The MMPI booklet 
scoring of thesé 
True; 40, 42, 1 
267, 269, 286, and 
4The MMPI bookie 
75, 90, 105, 120, 15 
False. 
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r Manifest 
Neurotic 
dwards SOC D 
enck MPI E 
ysenck MPI Nx 
\MIMPI Lie scale 
‘attell Covert Ar 
‘attell Overt An 
‘attell Differenc« 
tt Total Ar 


ults 


The first four centro 


\ and B accounted for 


d factors from Groups 


53.2 and 54.8% of the 


variance of the 1! variables within each group 
ith the Group A factor 


accounting 
9.1, 6 ind f the variance 
similar percentages from Group B 


38.6, 8.7, 5.2, and The application 
of Humphrey’s rule in te 


were 
significance 

first 
first 


tors from Group B were significant 


sting the 


of the three 


factors indicated that the 

two fac- 
at the .05 
Tucker's procedure the 


first three factors were signi! 


factors from Group A and the 
level or better. Using 
ant within both 
groups. Consequently, only three factors were 
retained for the normalized varimax rotation, 
with the fourth factor 


being significant under 


being discarded as not 
either criteria. 
The author's appreciation is extended t 

tto and William B. Kehl of the University’s 


puting and Data Proces 


_om- 
ing Center for providing as 
sistan ind facilities in t factor analytic phase of 
this study 

Tables 


variables 


giving the 


n among the 
within each group of Ss, the tests of sig 
nificance of the unrotated centroid factors, 
troid loadings and transformation 

n deposited with the 


lations 


and cen- 
have 
Documentation 


matrices 
American 


of Inventories 


1 


The loadings of each variable resulting from 
the normalized varimax rotation procedure are 
given in Table 1. For convenience and con- 
sistency, the signs of the loadings for the Sex 
variable were reversed in preparing Table 1 
as is indicated in the table. The three factors 
are almost identical between both Groups A 
and B, with indices of factor similarity (sum 
of the cross-products of loadings of similar 
factors divided by the geometric mean of the 
sums of squares of the loadings) for the nine 
variables common to both Groups A and B 
being .99, .94, and .96 for rotated Factors Em 
F, and Sx. The only evident sampling differ 
ence between the independent groups of Ss is 
that the loadings of the scores on Factor F 
tend to be higher within Group B than they 
are within Group A. The relative rank orders 
of the Factor F loadings are almost identical 
within both groups 92), but F ac- 
counts for only 15% of the interscale variance 
within Group A, 19% 
within Group B. 

Factor Em is an Emotionality factor with 
zero loadings only on the MMPI Lie, Cattell 
Motivational Distortion, and Sex variables 
Taylor’s MAS is the best single measure 
of Factor Em, with Eysenck’s Neuroticism 
Winne’s Neuroticism, and Cattell’s Total 
Anxiety scores also having large loadings on 
this factor. This Emotionality factor, as de- 


(rho 


while it accounts for 
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fined by this battery of inventories, perme- 
ates both the Anxiety and Neuroticism scales 
equally strongly and shows a moderate nega- 
tive loading (—.36 and —.46) on the Extra- 
version scale. Factor F is a Falsification fac- 
tor with high loadings on the MMPI Lie and 
Motivational Distortion scales. Since neither 
of these two variables was loaded on the other 
two factors, they can be used to define and 
identify this factor. Most of the scales with 
high Emotionality loadings also have moder- 
ate negative loadings on this F factor with 
Cattell’s Covert Anxiety and Total Anxiety 
scales showing the largest loadings. Eysenck’s 
Extraversion scale and the Sex variable have 
zero loadings on Factor F. Factor Sx appears 
to be a pure Sex factor with the reversed di- 
rection of scoring of this variable identifying 
the positive pole as the direc- 
tion. Both Cattell’s Overt Anxiety and Neu- 
roticism scales have large positive loadings 
on the Sx factor as does Cattell’s Difference 
score (which is probably attributable to the 
inclusion of Covert Anxiety in the Difference 
score). 


“femininity” 


Considering the factor composition of the 
inventory scores included in this analysis, 
the Social Desirability, Eysenck Neuroticism, 
Covert Anxiety, Total Anxiety, and probably 
the Manifest Anxiety and Winne Neuroticism 
scales are factorily complex by being loaded 
on both Factors Em and F. Overt Anxiety 
and probably Cattell’s Neuroticism scales are 
loaded with all three factors, while Cattell’s 
Difference score is loaded with both Factors 
Em and Sx. Extraversion scale 
shows a moderate loading on Factor Em, and 
the MMPI Lie and Motivational Distortion 
scales are the best measures of Factor F 


Eysenck’s 


Discussion 


The absence of a significant unrotated 
fourth factor within either matrix of inven- 
tory intercorrelations and the clear identifi- 
cation of the analytically rotated three sig- 
nificant factors as Emotionality, Falsification, 
and Sex factors indicate that the Anxiety 
and Neuroticism dimensions measured by the 
scales developed by different authors and dif- 
ferent methodologies can be assumed to be 
operationally identical within the limits of 


W. Bendig 


this study. This is not 
these 
that had no opportunity to appear in these 
analyses, but the communalities of several 
scales, notably Taylor’s MAS, Eysenck’s Neu- 
Anxiety, Overt Anx 
iety, Total Anxiety, and Difference scores, are 
close to what might be assumed to be the 
reliabilities of little re- 
liable scale variance to be attributed to hypo 
these 
defined by these 


to deny that some of 


scales may be also measuring factors 


roticism, Cattell’s Covert 


these scales leaving 


thetical factors not analyses 
The 


inventories 


ippearing i 
Emotionality facto: 
include introversion compo- 
Eysenck 
that this 


confounding of 


beet ig ge sted by 
hypothesis 
component results from the 


sion-Introversion (EI) 


teste d 


an orthogonal Extrav 
factor with Em could not be 


with the 
marker 


had 
Inclusion of 


present data only on 


since pure 
variable for the | pothetical EI factor 
included in the analyses 
additional 
separation of Emotionality and 


been 
measure might permit a 
Extraversion 
- : . : 
factors that may have been confounded in 


the present analys 


ind allow the assessment 


of the relative proportions of each factor in 


these Anxiety and Neur 


presence of a Falsificatior 


yticism scales 
or Honesty 


is Was suggested by 


factor 
in these inventory 
7 also 
Ed- 
Scale is not the 
factor. The factor load 
ings of the al viated Desirabilit) 
Scale 
Anxiety and Neuroti 


that 


Edwards (195 others, was 


strongly confirmed, but it is evident that 
SO ial 


best measure of 


wards rability 
Social 
those of the 


and 


appear imilar to 


quite 
m scales indicate 
the SDS score ire better measures of 
Factor Em than they are of Factor F. Al- 
though Eysenck i) was moderately suc- 
cessful in Emotionality 
t of Extraversion 


scale 
(Bendig 
1957), his scale is also negatively loaded with 
the Falsification 
The study reported 
tension of the first 


developing an 


that is indepen: 


factor 

below is a further ex- 
study with additional 
marker variables for the Em and TH factors. 
It was hoped that these additional scales 
would clarify the relation of the scales to the 
Em, EI, F, and Sx factors and would again 
test for separate Anxiety and 
factors. 


Neuroticism 





Factor Analyses 


Stupy II 

Procedure 
Scales. Eleven independent personality scales were 
included, along with standard instructions, in a book- 
let to be distributed to the Ss separate IBM 
answer sheets used t responses to 

the items 

Maudsley Personality 
The most recent form of 
Jensen (1958 
? No 
) Lie, 


with 
being » collect the 
Inventory (MPI) scores: 
the MPI, described in de- 
onsists of 80 trichotomous- 
items including 24 Extraversion 
and 12 Buffer items. Eysenck 
12 Buffer items as 7 nonscored 

and r ed Neur 
research purposes. He also 
E or 


ticism items t 
indicates which 
the N Ss can 

subscale ntaining 12 items each for 
ishing the split-half iability E and N 
Much of ntent of the Lie items is simi 
that ) ther Aj scales uch as the MMPI 
bed | thor t iginal MPI 


it has been 


24 items on either the scal 
into 


} 


6a). MPI-E3 included 
MPI-N1 cont 


! ted by FI 
Buffer MPI I 


xtra n items 
in tt if 


MPI-> vas er MPI Neur 


study 
item 
along 
Winne’s 
item form 
troticism 
n (NPF 


MPI 
MPI-L, 5, 12 

MPI-N1 scale incl 
for the MPI-N 


ss f¢ 72 ind 


" 
to the S 


of Inventories 165 


ality Factor Questionnaire were also repeated in this 
study. As in the previous study, the NPF Neuroti- 
cism items were reversed in scoring compared to the 
item key given in the NPF manual so high 
scores here represent high Neuroticism 
In summary, the MPI-N1, MAS, Winne 


Lie, NPF-N, and NPF-MD scales ar: 
those used previously, 
E2 combined are equivalent 
version scale MPI E3 
used for the first time in this study 
Subjects. The scales 
of 263 students (1 
eight sections 


tory psychology 


that 


N, MMPI 
identical with 
the MPI-E1 and MPI 
to the previous Extra- 
MPI-N2, MPI-L 


while 


and were 
total 
7 men and 66 women) enrolled in 
ol } emester < 
(Group C 
I eshn an and sophon ore 


+h 


nose 


were administered to a 
introduc 
primarily 
similar to 
exceptior 


ourse in 
The Ss 


students and are 


were 


used in the previous study with the 
that a smaller percentage of women §S vas enrolled 
during thi prir semester. The scales were ad 


week of th 


semester by each class instructor, and this 


ministered in class during the second 


Ss represents the total enrollment in the 


ing this semester 
re absent fr 
idministered 
Uethod. The 
y l } al } ( 
y the point 
1 from the 


omplet 


Results 


Using Humphrey’ st of the 
the first three centroid factors were 
significant at the .01 level and the fourth fac- 
tor at the .05 level (: while the fifth 
and sixth factors did not approach significance 
82 and The first five factors were 
significant using Tucker’s phi criterion, while 
the sixth factor again was not significant. In 
cluding the fifth factor in the rotation process 
resulted in a fifth rotated factor with all load 
ings less than .30 (the largest loadings were 
28 for NPF-N and .22 for MMPI Lie) 
Consequently, the fifth factor was omitted 
and only the first four factors included in the 
normalized varimax The 


for 


significance 


ot tactors 


(2 53) 


rotation procedure 
four unrotated centroid factors accounte: 
53.8% of the tot 
fifth factor accounting for only an additional 
2.0%. The residual correlations after the ex 
traction 


il variance with the omitted 


of four factors ranged in absolute 
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TABLE 2 


ROTATED ORTHOGONAL Factor | 
DecIMAL PorInts OMITTED 
INVENTORY Scores (Group C 


Scales 


Eysenck MPI-N1 
Eysenck MPI-N2 
Taylor MAS 
Winne N 

Cattell NPF-N 
Eysenck MPI-E1 
Eysenck MPI-E2 
Eysenck MPI-E3 
Eysenck MPI-I 
MMPI Lie 
Cattell MPI 


SEX 


MD 
Female 


values from .00 to 
015. 

The rotated factor loadings show a good ap- 
proximation to simple structure, with 45.8‘ 
of the loadings having absolute magnitudes 
of .10 or less, 60.4‘ 
27.1% 


.08, with the median being 


or less, and 
of the loadings being significant (.3 


being .2 


or greater). Only NPF-N had significant load- 
ngs on two factors with the other 11 vari 
I 


i 
ables having loadings above .30 one fac- 
tor. The factor loadings and communalities éf 
the scales can be found in Table 2. The first 
factor is obviously the Emotionality (Em) 
factor with high loadings on all of the Anx- 
iety and Neuroticism scales 
thogonal second 
Introversion 


on 


while the or- 
factor is an Extraversion- 
(EI) dimension which loads 
highly on the three Extraversion subscales 
The third rotated factor again is 
tion (F) factor with high loadings the 
three Lie scales and the fourth factor is a 
Sex (Sx) factor that loads only on the NPF-N 
and Sex (female) variables. MPI-N1 has a 
small negative loading on F, while the MAS 
and Winne N variables have small negative 
loadings on EI. MMPI Lie and NPF-MD 
scales have small negative loadings on Em in 
addition to their large loadings on F with 
MPI-L loading only on F. NPF-N loads on 
both Em and Sx with its loading Em 
(.46) being slightly smaller than its loading 
on Sx (.52). 


a Falsifica- 
on 


on 


Be ndig 


Discussion 


The results of this factor analysis have con- 
firmed and clarified the findings of the previ 
ous analyses. The presence of an orthogonal 
EI factor is confirmed and has been separated 
from the Em factor, while the previous analy- 
ses confounded these two factors. Again only 
one major Em factor was found to load the 
Anxiety and Neuroticism which con- 
firms the previous evidence that Anxiety and 
Neuroticism factors 


scales, 


demonstrated 
in factor analyses of ques- 


cannot be 


+ 


as separate factors 


tionnaire data. The identification of the fac 


tor was strengthened and more clearly sepa- 


rated from the EI factor 
Using the 
Table 2 as percen 


squares of the factor loadings in 
tages of scale variance, we 
can quantitatively estimate factor components 
in the scales included in this research. Of the 
Anxiety Neurotici the MAS is 
the most valid measure of Em (72%), but i 
contaminated by i small loading on EI (5 
Eysenck’s MPI-N1 also a good meas 
ure of Em ( is free of El 
Winne’s Neuroti- 


weighting 


and scale 


score 1S 

wil 
61 ind but 
' 


slightly loaded on F (6%) 


cism s¢ ile sno\ 1 lower on Em 


(48%) and, like the MAS. has an EI com 
ponent (5 ittells NPF Neuroticism 


scale is a bett measure of Sex difference 


(Sx) than it 


Zi } 


Emotionality (21 Vs 
with the previous analy 
iration of the MAS scors 


with Em may b ie to the greater length of 


which a 
sec 


The greater sat 


this scale (5 compared to the other 


scales, asst longer would 


imi 


tnat scale 


have a greater proportion of reliable variance 


ind, possibly, a larger proportion of common 
factor variance 
Approximately 62 of Eysenck’s Extra 
version scale variance is accounted for by the 
EI factor and is attributable to Em. All 
three of the Lie (MPI-L, MMPT Lie 
NPF-MD) load moderately on the If 
factor (38 l MMPI Lie 
and NPF-MD also have Em components (7 
and 5%). MPI-L to be the | 
measure of this F factor with negligible load 
EI, and Sx. It is interesting 
( iles composed of MMPI 
ind MMPT Lie) all 


omponents 


S( iles 
and 
ind 3 ). but 


ippears purest 
on Er 
note that the three 
s (MAS, Wint 
both Em and EI 


Ings 


iten 


have 





Factor 


In using these scales for further factor ana- 
lytic studies, MAS, MPI-N1, and MPI-N2 
appear to be the best “markers” for the Em 
factor and Cattell’s and Winne’s Neuroticism 
scales can be eliminated as being too contami- 
nated by extraneous factor variance. How- 
ever, the Winne scale might be improved and 
purified through factor analysis. The MPI 
Extraversion scores can be used to define the 
EI factor, but should be improved to remove 
the F component. MPI-L can be used as a 
measure of F, but its F saturation should be 
increased, possibly lengthening the scale 
and at least one other F marker scale will 
have to be de veloped hat is free of the Em 
factor 


SUMMARY 
Various inventories measuring Anxiety, Neu- 


roticism, Extraversion, a1 
} 


1d Falsification vari 
administere¢ 
lege students 

| 


and replicated lactor analyses of the 


ables were to two groups of col 


eat h group 


ontaining 200 Ss 
inter- 
correlations each 


among 11 scores within 


significant fac- 


group were performed. Three 


tors were found within each matrix of corre- 


lations and the factors were rotated to or- 
thogonal simple structur vy the 
varimax method 
identified as Emotionality 
Sex with all of the Anxiety 


normalized 
rotated factors were 
and 
and Neuroticism 
scores having appre¢ iable loadings on both of 
the first that 
Anxiety and Neuroti ire both manifesta- 
tions of a more general Emotionality factor 


Falsification 


two factors. It was suggested 


and are not separate dimensions within com- 
monly used inventories, and that the analy- 
ses may have confounded two independent 
Emotionality and 
within the En 


factor dimensions Extra- 


version-Introversion \otionality 
factor found in these two samples 
To test the 


was conducted in which 11 


above findings, a second study 


\ Neuroti- 


ind Lie scales overlapping 


Anxiety 
cism, Extraversion 
with the 
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1 


first Dattery were 


students 


administered to 
} 


and a centroid factor analysis 


performed on the matrix of scale intercorrela 
factors were found which, afte 


tions. Four 


rotation to orthogonal imple 
Emotionality 


(El), 


Structure, were 


clearly identifiable as (Em), 


Extraversion-Introversion Falsification 


inalyses 
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(F), and Sex (Sx). Separate factors of Anx- 
iety and Neuroticism again did not appear in 
the analysis, and the separation of Emotion 
ality and Extraversion-Introversion as inde 
pendent factors was confirmed 
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PERCEPTION OF MATERNAL CHILD REARING 
ATTITUDES IN SCHIZOPHRENICS 


ALFRED B 


tie Unit 


Theories regarding the conditions anteced- 
ent to the development of schizophrenia still 
remain speculative in character. The points of 
view fall mainly into three categories: causa- 
tive factors are of a genetic or constitutional 
nature; causative factors are of a psychologi- 
cal character linked to some maladjustment 
in interpersonal relationships; causative fac- 
tors represent a combination of physical and 
psychological agents. Many of those who have 


attempted to account for schizophrenia in 


o! 


terms psychological factors have stressed 
the importance of faulty mother-child rela- 
tionships in this disorder 
(Arieti, Fromm-Reichmann, 1948; 
Rosen, 1947). One line of research bearing 


upon the mother-child hypothesis has uti- 


the etiol« ZV of 


1955: 


lized an objective measure of the child rear- 
ing attitudes of the schizophrenics 


mothers, 
comparing them to the mothers of normals. 
Mark (1953) reported that 67 of the 139 
items in an attitude survey reliably discrimi- 
nated between the mothers schizo- 
phrenics and the mothers of normal males 
with the schizophrenics’ hers tending to 
be more “restrictive” and either “excessively 
devoted or detached.” Using Shoben’s (1949) 
Parent-Child Attitude Survey, Freeman and 
Grayson (1955) found significant or sugges- 
tive differences on two out of three subscales 
when the mothers of sch 
mals were compared 
sessive” or “ignoring” 


male 


f 
ol 


mot 


izophrenics and nor- 
. Tendencies to be “pos- 
in attitude were shown 
by the mothers of schizophrenics. However, a 
study by Zuckerman, Oltean, and Monashkin 
(1958a), which compared the responses of 
these two types of mothers on the Parent 
Attitude Research Instrument (Schaefer & 
Bell, 1958), found only one significant dif- 
ference between them on 20 scales, a finding 
which can be readily attributed to chance. 
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The apparent logic behind these studies 
and numerous others (see Freeman & Gray- 
son, 1955) in which a variety of assessment 
techniques have been used to evaluate the 
maternal attitudes of schizophrenics’ mothers 
is that the best way to detect and clarify pos- 
sible malignant factors in the mother-schizo- 
phrenic child relationship is to directly evalu- 
the mother. However, it can be argued 
that it is the child’s perceptions of the moth- 
ers characteristics and attitudes which are 
the important cues mediating his behayior in 
the mother-child relationship. It would fol- 
low that the study of the possible genesis of 
schizophrenia in disruptive mother-child in- 
teractions should proceed by way of the 
schizophrenic child’s perceptual schema of the 
mother and of himself in relation to her. An 
earlier study (Singer, 1954) followed a simi- 
lar approach by using Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test stories to evaluate schizophrenics’ 
perception of parental characteristics and in- 
trafamilial relationships. Singer concluded that 
schizophrenics see parental figures as cold or 
rejecting and depict the relationships with 
parents as being relatively isolated 

The present study represents an attempt to 
measure objectively schizophrenic perceptions 
of mothers’ child rearing attitudes and to com- 
pare these perceived attitudes with those of 
normals. More specifically, the hypothesis that 
schizophrenics would perceive the mother 
child relationship as poorer than would nor- 
mals was tested by predicting that schizo- 
phrenics would attribute more pathogenic 
attitudes to their mothers than would normals 


ate 


METHOD 
Subjects 
Twenty-six females, admitted in 1957 to a typical 


large midwestern mental hospital and who carried ur 
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contested staff diagnoses of schizophrenia, re indi he mother ling higher scores f¢ 
vidually administered the Parent Attitude Resear ales indicat th great wwreement anc 
Instrument (PARI). There was no attempt made t potential « 1 fl n the child 
provide more homogeneous classes of schizophrenics ment. Thi I i e “rapport 

by 


by further categorizing them into the standard sub 14, 21 on ble 1 included 
groups of paranoid, catatonic, etc. One reason for structors s tr vould have 
this was the restricted number of schizophrenics portunity tatements on tl 
ivailable f 1 clusion demanded the naire ( l 

ibility and coo y h t schizophreni opposite 

ind her mother ond 1 n was the lack « djust 


‘ 
va 


health servic 
tacted by n 


significant] 

normals, 

S( hizophreni 

Hospitalizati« 

of 27 of 

time of te 

on medical “ 

no a priori basis for assuming a 
ship between hospitalization 
performance obta in the pr 
cial economic \ 

this study ex the 
equivalent mean educational 
groups accomplishes this. Since 
has been shown to be ] 
tudes (though not 

tudes), it s i 

evaluation of } 

daughter groups differed 
were also given the PARI 
ance demonstrated no differ 
pressed child 1 rin attitude 
of the schizophrenic and n 
this study 


The attitude 
tion was the 
(PARI) develo 
includes 115 st 
attitudes judg 
ment in childré 
sists of 23 sets 
intended to measur¢ 
Descriptive s« names ar¢ 
test taker the option 
agree,” “mild gree,” “mildly 
disagree” for tatement. A “strongly agree” 1 
sponse is given the highest scor n the PARI and 
“strongly disagree” the lowest therefore, a high The data presented j Table 1 were ex- 


score always represents agreement with the attitude . ose ay Tr . ‘ . 
; - amined initially by a Type I analysis of vari 
in questior irther, the at red ' - 


by 20 ré iles taken in their ex 


attitudes being sure 


ince (Lindquist, 1953) in which the main 


leviar vher hara i effect for diagnosi was a between-S effect 
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ters predicted that their mothers would en- 
dorse a more pathogenic attitude on only one 
scale and on the ten remaining scales no sig- 
nificant differences were obtained. 

These findings lend support to the notion 
that the schizophrenic daughter attributes 
more pathogenic child rearing attitudes to 
her mother than does the normal daughter. It 
may be recalled that the mothers of these 
daughter groups did not differ significantly 
in their expressed child rearing attitudes on 
the same attitude scale used by the daugh- 
ters, a finding which is consistent with the 
study of Zuckerman et al. (1958a). However 
since this study is concerned with perceptual 
differences between schizophrenics and _ nor- 
mals and not with accuracy of perception, this 
discrepancy between perception and endorse- 
ment is not of immediate concern. 

Factor with the 
(Schaefer & Bell, Zuckerman, Ribback 
Monashkin, & Norton, 1958b) 
three stable factors which reportedly accou 
for most of estimated communality 
on this instrument. Factor A has 
fined as an “authoritarian-control”’ 
Factor B, “hostility-rejection”; and Factor C, 
“democratic attitudes.”” An analysis of the 
findings in the present study shows that 12 
of the 16 scales with highest loadings on Fac- 
tor A (see Table 1) were characterized by a 
significantly greater perceived pathology 
maternal attitudes on the part of schizophren- 
ics. On the other hand, Factor B included 
scales where schizophrenic—normal compari- 
sons produced a far different picture. On one 
of the scales (9), normals predicted a reliably 
higher score for their mothers; the two others 
(7, 13) produced no differences between the 
diagnostic groups. Factor C included three 
scales none of which produced a difference 
between diagnostic groups. These findings 
suggest that it is in the “authoritarian-con- 
trol” aspects of relationships 
where schizophrenics perceive their mothers 
as deviating more from accepted child rear- 
ing practices than do normals. Further the 
‘hostility-rejection” dimension either does net 

listinguish schizophrenics’ and normals’ per- 
-eptions of their mothers or normals perceive 
their mothers as deviating more from stand- 
ard practices in this regard. Finally, there is 


PARI 


studies 


1955; 


analytic 
have found 
variance 
been de- 


cluster 


mother-child 


no indication of a difference between percep- 
tions of these diagnostic groups with regard 
to “democratic attitudes” of the mothers. 
Thus when the child rearing attitude pat 
terns of the mothers of schizophrenic and 
normal daughters are examined through the 
daughters’ perception of them and these per- 
ceptions are evaluated in rather molar con- 
ceptual units, it begins to appear that a ma 
terpersonal difficulty in the 
daughter relationship 
“authoritariar 
the mother. 
nded that the findings of 


jor source of ir 
mother-schizophreni 
from the 


r volves perceived 


control” tendencies of 


It might be cont 
} 


the present study are not appropriate evi 


etiological relationship 
child 


of schizophrenia 


between faulty mother relationships 
The 


that the perceived child 


and the development 
irgument would 
1 schizophrenic 
ail , il i 
nature and might vary 
held as a child 
t of schizophrenia). It 


he adult 
(or at 
ppear to be systemati 
between schizophreni 
ind normals in this investigation can be 
peculatively related to schizophrenia in a 
hich causal significance 
ise, definitive evidence is 
the present study but 
specifically designed t 


ilternative hy- 


number of way 


is but one. In 


rather from 
criticalls various 
potheses 
It is 
the present study 
differential test-taking habits of 
phrenic and normal daughters 
differential perceptual habits 
For € 


fered substantially a 


also re nized that the results of 
could be accounted: for b 
schizo- 
than 


as prev iousls 


the 


rather 


discussed imple, if these groups dif- 


| 
1 
i 


ong a social desirabilit: 


i attempt to depi t tne 


3 
woulda 


> nos 


response set contir | 
be that normals v 
mothers in a vorable light than the 
schizophrenics. Under such a 
direction of between-group differences on 
PARI would undoubtedly be 
those found in this study. However, there 

three reasons why accounting for the result 
in terms of differential social desirability re- 
sponse set tender 
ous than doing 


lerences: 


condition, the 


consistent wit] 


es appears less parsimoni- 


+ ‘ y , al 
erms of perceptual d 
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1. The more impersonal research approach was_ in their mothers. However, perceptions of atti 
tressec ather r tere i ‘ river vi . , *y* . . ” 
! 1 rath than an i n given indi tudes relating to ‘hostility-rejection or to 


democratic attitudes” provided no substan- 


vidual’s conception of her r ver. This might 


} 
t ~ 


expected to lessen l ( na 1¢ 
respons would play rn role within either tial basis for differentiation of these two 
aughter group classes of mothers. 
Previous studic omparing psychiatric and 
normal Ss (Gough, 195 Klett, 1957; McKinley 
Hathaway, & Meehl, 19 indi it these groups 


n show differs 
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their mothers’ child rearing attitudes on the 
part of schizophrenic and normal daughters 


were asked to predict how their mothers 
would respond to items on the Parent Atti 
tude Research Instrument and these predic- 
tions operationally defined perceived maternal 
attitudes. The mothers of the schizophrenics 
and normals independently completed the  . 
PARI and there were no diffe rences in en- 2 h Instrument (PARI 
dorsed child rearing attitudes obtained be- lished manuscrij N 
tween these mother groups uth, Bethesda, Md., 1955 
Analysis of the predi scale scores re- - J Jr. The a 
oa led ; auees 1] tend — ie id hin hre _— tudes in 1 
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hrer 


tude scores for the normals. These perceived 


attitude scale scores were further analyzed in 


terms of three primary factors obtained in 
previous factor analytic studies. This analy- 
sis provided rather convincing evidence that 
schizophrenics, more than normals, tend to 
perceive attitudes relating to the “authori- 
tarian-control” dimension as more abnormal 
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AMBIGUITY AND DISCRIMINATING 


PERSONALITY 


WILLIAM E 


i ¢ 


Research and test construction procedures 
designed to improve personality inventories 
can be most fruitful if they are guided by a 
clear understanding of the rationale of per- 
sonality inventories. However, disagreements 
concerning the beneficial or deleterious influ 
ence of personality inventory item ambigu- 
ity (Allport, 1937; Anastasi, 1954; Benton, 
1941; Elias, 1951; Freeman, 
1945; Landis & 1934: 
Meehl, 1945; Rotter, 1954; Vernon, 1953) 
indicate that, at least with regard to 
ambiguity, this clarification of rationale has 
not been fully achieved. This paper is an at- 
tempt to arrive at some further clarification 
of personality inventory rationale through a 
discussion of item ambiguity and its relation- 
ships to discriminating power. The research 
and test construction implications of these re- 
lationships will also be discussed. 


( 
1935; Eisenberg, 
1955; Hutt, Katz, 


item 


[Two Types or AMBIGUITY 


The classical position concerning the rela- 
tion item discriminating and am- 
biguity is given by Allport in his listing of 
freedom from ambiguity as a requisite to the 
use of personality inventories. He states this 
“The stimulus-situation is 
assumed to be identical for each subject, and 
his response is assumed to have a constant 
(Allport, 1937, p. 449). As can 
be seen from the two halves of Allport’s state- 


of power 


position as follows: 


significance” 


ment, item ambiguity can be divided into two 
types: variation in the subject’s interpreta 
tion of what is meant by an item and varia- 
tion in the extent to which different types of 
persons give similar 1 an item 
These two kinds of ambiguity will be referred 
to as “interpretive amb 

ambiguity,” respectively. 


esponses to 


iguity”’ and “response 


POWER IN 
INVENTORIES 


BROEN 


nia, l 


Inter preti: {mbicuit, 


The most widely held point of view con 
cerning interpretive ambiguity is that freedom 
from interpretive ambiguity is necessary in or- 
der to achieve adequate discriminating power 
was first reflected in the 
\llport (1937) and 
earlier 


Chis point of view 
theoretical of 
the 


found 


irgumel 


in writings researchers who 
ambiguity in 
personality 

because of tl ambiguity (Benton, 1935 

1941; Landis & Katz, 1934). The 
assumption that personality inventories must 
be free of interpretive ambiguity is also stated 
Hutt (1945), and is seen in Taylor’s 
(1953, p. 28 ments on the development 
Manifest Anxiety Scale where, with 
out study of discriminating power, the 


majority of items were rewritten “so 


interpretiv inventory 


and criticized 


items inventories 


Eisenberg 


by 


of the 


as to minimize fusion and misinterpreta 


tion.”” This assumption is most recently re- 


texts which list interpretiv 


yf the primary problem 
(Anastasi, 


55, p: 499; Rotter, 195 


1955. 


tories 
recent writers 
t by Rotter 
lists similarity of subject inter 


pretation of qu 


this po 


(1954. p 


ynnaire items as one of the 
three basic a ptions of personality inven 
tories. 


Meehl (1945) w 
the 


is among the first to ques- 


tion necessity for interpretively unam- 


He takes 


riminating power is the 


biguous persor items 


I 
the position that 


inventory 
dis 
for inventory 


prime require Statements 


and if discrimination obtained through em- 
pirical item selection 


the disct 


the question of whether 
or not 


74 


inating items are interpre- 





{ mbiguit» 
tively ambiguous is essentially an irrelevant 
question. 

Vernon (1953) also takes the point of view 
that the question of item ambiguity is not it- 
self a serious question for personality inven- 
tories. However, his rationale is different from 
Meehl’s. Vernon (1953, p. 140) sees the basic 
influence of item ambiguity as harmful but 
feels that this negative influence is in some 
way ruled out by the cancelling effects of vari- 
ous interpretive choices over a series of test 
items. This cancelling effect is based on an 
assumption that the interpretive choices are 
randomly distributed among the groups being 
discriminated. 

Elias (1951) goes even further and takes 
the point of view that interpretive ambiguity 
is useful and needed for maximal discrimina- 
tion. His point of view is that the different 
individual interpretations of inventory state- 
ments may themselves reflect relevant per 
thus 


potentially discriminating variance. “An 


sources of 
un- 
structured question permits greater leeway for 
personality projection; therefore, it should re- 
flect personality tendencies more sensitively 
497). 

If the primary task of personality inven- 


sonality differences and are 


than more structured items” (p 


tories is to classify persons into relevant ho- 
mogeneous groups, Meehl and Elias are cor 
rect in pointing out that amount of inter 
pretive ambiguity is a relevant consideration 
only to the extent that interpretive ambiguity 
affects items discriminating power. Criticisms 
of personality inventories for interpretive am- 
biguity must then 


; 
Ol 


rest on the demonstration 
a negative correlation between item inter 
pretive ambiguity and 

Partial 
given by 


discriminating power 
research 
Jenton (1935), who found no cor- 
relation between interpretive 


vidence on this point is 

umbiguity and 
discriminating power. These data would seem 
to contradict the position of those criticizing 
inventories because of interpretive ambiguity 
that there are no 
interpretive differences between “normal” and 
abnormal and thus also seem to 
Elias that different inter- 
pretations yield data relevant to personality 
categorization the sample of items 
used in Benton’s research is opened to ques- 


Benton’s data also suggest 


subject ts 
negate position 


However, 


tion by Eisenberg’s (1941) study where in- 
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terpretive variations were found to be dis 
criminating. Thus, while suggesting rather 
clearly that it is not necessary to assume free 
dom from interpretive ambiguity in order to 
obtain discrimination, the available research 
evidence does not go much further in clarify- 
ing the relations between discriminating power 
and interpretive ambiguity. The presentation 
of a simplified ambiguity model may help in 
clarifying some of the relations involved. 

An ambiguity model. Personality inventory 
item ambiguity can be most simply repre- 
sented by a situation in which an inventory 
item (S) may lead to either of two mediat- 
ing interpretations (r(s);, r(s)2), both of 
which may then be responded to in terms of 
either Yes (R,) or No (Re). As an example, 
the various probabilities of mediating inter- 
pretations and responses for two equal N 
groups (A and B) being differentiated by an 
item can be represented as is illustrated below 


I 


The above example assumes that 60°% of 
Group A and 50% of Group B make the first 
mediating interpretation, and for the As mak- 
ing this interpretation 80% respond Yes (R;). 
Multiplying interpretation probabilities by 
response probabilities we find that in this ex- 
ample 68° of the As and 50% of the Bs 
answer Yes to the item, and 32% of the As 
and 50% of the Bs respond No. Thus, if all 
who respond Yes are labeled as A, the 
ment correctly identifies 59 


State- 


Trying out various combinations of inter 


pretation and interpretation response proba- 


bilities, and studying the 
nating power changes, 
lowing can be 


resultant 
indicate that 


used as a 


discrimi- 
the fol- 
generalized formula 
for the discriminating power of an item for 
the model presented above. This formula is 
appropriate for use with equal or unequal 
base rate (Meehl & Rosen 
tion problems 


1955) discrimina 
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D = proportion correctly identifie: 
B = N for group B/N for Group A 
P = Group A probability of r(s 
p= Group B prol 
Vv=1 P 
q=1-p 


ability of r 


P, = probability of R 


ior the 


b, = probability of R for the 


QV; = probability of R; 


g2 = probability of R» for 


Conclusions concerning interpretive ambigu- 
ity and discriminating power. The general- 
ized item discriminating power formula pre- 
sented above was used to systematically study 
the influence of base rate changes and changes 
in interpretation and response probabilities 
on item discriminating power. The primary 
conclusions from this study are discussed 
below. 

1. Interpretive ambiguity in itself does not 
place a limit on item discriminating power. 
If the mediating interpretations are each per- 
fectly discriminating, the item will be per- 
fectly discriminating regardless of the level 
of ambiguity. (If P; = Q; = pe = q2 = 1.0; 
D= 1.0 for all values of P and p.) This 
means that freedom from interpretive am- 
biguity is not a necessary assumption of per- 
sonality inventories, and research aimed only 
at describing the extent of interpretive am- 
biguity in personality inventories is irrelevant 
to personality inventory utility. 

2. If the mediating interpretations are 
equal in discriminating power, and the major- 
ity response is the same for both interpreta- 
tions, changes in interpretive ambiguity have 
no effect on item discriminating power. (If 
P; = Q, and ps = qe, D is constant for all 
values of P and p.) However, in the special 
case where neither interpretation is highly 
discriminating and where the majority re- 
sponse is different for the two interpretations 
(eg., Pp =—1; p2o=—0; Q; 0; g2=1) an 
increase in item ambiguity which leads to 
different interpretation probabilities for the 
two groups will lead to increased discriminat- 
ing power. 
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3. When the interpretations differ in dis- 
crimination power, but the discrimination di 
rection is the same 
(the direction of the re 
(1 — po) and Q, and (1 
then: 

(a) Increasing item clarity by increasing 
the probability of the most discriminating in- 
terpretation (for the group most discrimi- 
nated by that interpretation) yields a linear 
increase in item discriminating power. Table | 
interpretation probability values increasing 
from .5 through 1.0 give examples of these 
increases in discriminating 


both interpretations 
itions between P, and 
gz) are the same), 


| 
ic 


item power for 


several levels of pretation discriminating 
power. 

(6) Increasing ite 
the probability of th 
terpretation (for the 
by that 
crease in 
terpretation 
from 


m clarity by decreasing 
most discriminating in- 
rroup most discriminated 
interpretation ) yields a linear de- 
power. Table 1 in- 
values 
provide examples 


discriminating 
probability decreasing 
5 through 

These computations suggest an explanation 
of Elias ambiguous items as 
more discrimin han unambiguous items 
(1951). It is sized that the superi- 
ority of I guous 


data 


lias items was a func- 


tion of the in 
discrimi 
sult of the ambi 

4. The 
differentiating 


probability of a more 
ition rather than a re- 


ty itself. 


iting interpret 


the 


maximum 


discriminating power Ol most 


interpretation is the 





Ambiguity and Dis 
item. 
level is ap- 
wording increase 
this discriminating 
interpretation. This conclusion suggests a 
change in the usual construction 
procedure of empirical selection of statements 


potential discriminating power of an 
maximum 
proached as 
the probability of 


This discrimination 
item changes 


most 
inventory 


from an a priori item pool. Increasing dis- 
criminating power would be possible by em- 
pirical selection among the various statement 
wordings suggested by interpretations re- 
(The exception to this 


] case under 2 above.) 


ported by respondents 
general rule is the speci 

5. When mediating interpretations differ in 

changes in the prob- 
a shift 
ection of the 
MMPI item “I 


know who is responsible for most of my trou- 


discrimination direct 
ili f an inter tion can cause 
discrin item 
For example consi r the 
This statement has two common inter- 
one’s self as a 
0 interpret the 
is Causing 

ms rea 

nclud- 
percentage of 
among para- 

2.) Because 

y to project 
econd inter 
self) 


ius ition 
tation (e yields a 


reater! among 


5) MMPI 
item is 


perce 
yaranoids. (A 

pondent reports suggest that the 
tl terpretation of excluding 
self a iusal factor has the 


rate p ypulation 


yw worded, 
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ind direction t 
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PER CENT CORRECTLY IDENTIFIED 


VALUES OF P AND p 


I I on direction 
as a function of ambiguit: sening chang 
wording. (B=1, P . 8, ps 2 
P and p values of 1.0 indi an unambigu 


values used xample is illustr 


Fig. 1. 
School and other institutional administrators 


ccasionally suggest item wording changes be- 


subjects for re 


te 
fore granting approval to use 


\lthough the. changes 


gested usually seem 


search projec ts sug- 


minor, the shifts in dis 


} 


direction, which can be caused 


rimination 
even by “clarifying’ 
such changes a very dubious 
cedure. 

Taylor's MAS wording changes (1953) are 
clarifying items without 
resultant shifts in item 
power and direction. Taylor 
the old and re 
studying their correla- 


yrding changes, make 


research pro- 


inother example of 
adequate study of 
discriminating 

the compar ibility of 
vised MAS forms by 
tion in a college population. Taylor states the 


this population a 


tested 


rationale for the use of 
ollows 


lege populati 
ght that this grour 

n in interpreting th 
ult items and, therefore 
comparability of the two 


nhiet - 
11s 1IVi 


Wording changes designed to elicit a greater 
probability of the high intelligence group in 
terpretation of the original items (judges se- 


lected these revised items for nearness to their 
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interpretation of the meaning of the original 
item) were thus tested for comparability to the 
older items on a group explicitly selected for a 
high probability of the same interpretation of 
both item forms. Such a method certainly does 
not provide an adequate test of the compara- 
bility of original and revised test forms if the 
test is to be used in more general popula- 
tion samples. This item revision and revision 
testing method has not influenced research 
conclusions based on the MAS because the 
great bulk of research has been done using 
only the revised form. However, the same type 
of revision and revision testing done on a per- 
sonality inventory with an interpretive base 
grounded on research with the initial form 
would be likely to lead to incorrect conclu- 
sions if the old form interpretations were car- 
ried over to the revised form. These comments 
apply to demonstrations of the comparability 
between any two test forms. Whenever ther: 
is a possibility of interpretive ambiguity, and 
interpretation choices are not assumed to b 
random, the comparability of two forms oj 
the same test must be demonstrated on a 
population with relevant base rates compa- 
rable to the base rates in the 
which the tests are to be used. 

6. Use of personality inventories in popu 
lations with different base rates can change 
item discrimination direction and power. For 
example, at P and p levels of .5 for the item 
used in Fig. 1, 55% correct identification can 
be obtained with a % A group base rate by 
labeling Yes respondents as A. However, with 
a % B group base rate, Yes respondents should 
be labeled as B, and with a .5 base rate for 
each group, the item is nondiscriminating 
These considerations are especially important 
because of the almost invariable base rate 
changes between test development populations 
and populations in which the test is used 
(Broen, 1957). Also, unless the interpreta- 
tion probabilities (P, p) and interpretation 
response probabilities (P;, po, Qi, qe) ar 
known for each group, the effects of known 
base rate changes on item discrimination di 
rection and power cannot be computed. Three 
alternatives are then open to test construc 


population in 


tors and validators: (a) accept introspective 
reports of item interpretations as valid self- 


reports and compute interpretation and in- 


William E. 


Broen, Jr. 


terpretation response probabilities from these 
introspective reports; (b) study item dis- 
criminating power in populations with rele- 
vant base rates comparable to those in the 
population in which the test is to be used 

(c) use unambiguous (single interpretation) 
items. The interpretation response probabili- 
ties for the group to be discriminated can, of 
course, be easily computed for unambiguous 
items. The utility of using respondent reports 
as ambiguity measur 
tion discriminators 


es (in c) and interpreta- 
(in a) need not be only 


an assumption. The utility of the respondent 


reports can be demonstrated by research deal 
ing with the accuracy 
predictions using thi 


of discriminating power 
probability values ob 
respondent 
various 


tained through the 
populations with rates. Such 
research would also yield data relevant to 
Vernon’s (1953, p. 140) assumption that 
the interpretations are distributed randomly 
throughout 
The 
greater applicabilit 
known base rates of 
strongest 


reports for 
base 


various 


diagnostic classifications 


greater ease oO! (c) over (a) and =the 
to all populations wit! 
over (6) may be the 


argument for freedom from ambigt 


1 criterion in item selection 


ity as 


Ambiguit 


Response 
The 


sponse ambiguity 
the extent to whi roups to be discriminated 
give similar responses and is the 
inverse of item discriminating power. Because 
of this direct relation to item validity, person 
ality inventory criticisms based on 
ambiguity (Allport, 1937; 
Eisenberg, 1941; Freeman 
1954) would seem 
t to person ality 
criticisms 


second ty] item ambiguity—re 


is been defined above as 


therefore 


responst 
Anastasi, 1954 
1955: Rotter 
to be more directly rele 
van inventory utility tha: 
based on. interpretive ambiguity 


However, methods for combining items of 
relatively low discriminat 


highly 


ing power to make 
ivailable 


using item configura 


discriminating iles are 
These methods involve 
tions (Meehl, 1950): 
items as suppressors of 
(Horst, 1941); or coml 


somewhat 


using nondiscriminating 


irrelevant variance 


ining items which 


have correlations with the 


criterion than with each other. An example 


of the latter type of scale is provided by the 
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MMPI 
tively 


Hy scale which combines rela- 
uncorrelated sets of items, each of 
which provides increased discrimination to 
the total scale by differentiating on separate 
dimensions (McKinley & Hathaway, 1944) 
These methods which enable the use of 
of low criterion discriminating power to con- 


strict 


two 


items 


indicate 
that, like freedom from interpretive ambigu- 


highly discriminating scales 
ity, freedom from response ambiguity is not 
a necessary assumption for personality inven- 


tories 
SUMMARY 


\n ambiguity probability model was intro- 


duced to clarify the relation of personality in- 
ventory interpretive 


Item 


ambiguity to discriminat- 


ing power discriminating power was 


found to be a function of interpretation prob- 


ability, interpretation discriminating power, 


and population base rates. Research and test 


these findings 
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IMPLICIT PERSONALITY THEORIES OF | 
AS DEFINED BY SEMANTIC STRU¢ 


LINICIANS 


TURES 


MAURICE KORMAN 


VU 1i 1S 


The consistently poor showing of clinicians 
in large scale global assessment studies (Kelly 
& Fiske, 1951; Holtzman & Sells, 1954) has 
led to increased concern over the bias intro- 
duced by constant processes in the assessor 
his reliance upon the connotative meaning of 
key terms and his idiosyncratic use of con- 
cepts. 

In his analysis of certain judgmental var 
ibles, Cronbach (1955) has shown that if 
is a judge’s expectation that certain trait 
and not, he 
report subjects to be high (or low) on all of 
1 set of traits. Such a tendency 
reflect an assessor’s implicit personality theo 


covary others will customarily 


suggested t 


rie 
1ics, 


has been demonstrated in different types 
of judges in diverse settings (Jones, 1954; 
Soskin, 1954; Steiner, 1954). The psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, or social worker who first 
interviews and then 


observes, tests, or ap- 


decisions is especially 


i 
plies labels or makes 


deserving of such attention to his semantic 


space since many of the concepts he uses are 
characterized by the looseness and ambiguity 
of their definitions (Grayson & Tolman, 
their lack testable 
network More- 


im 


1950) 
in a 
1949) 


multidisciplinary “te 


ind of integration 


nomological (Feig] 


over, since the ap 


proach” to the patient has found wide accept- 
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40 Ss were instructed to rate each concept on the 
nine scales using the entire continuum in reporting 
their first impression of each term 


RESULTS 
Intergroup Differences 


Each group’s semantic structure was deter- 
mined as Each group’s mean scale 
profile for each concept was determined and 
as a measure of the similarity in connotation 
of meaning of any pair of concepts, Osgood 
and Suci’s D was obtained. D is defined as 
the square root of the sum of the square dif- 
ferences between scores on each of the scales 
for any two concepts. Each group’s semantic 
structure is represented by the matrix of Ds 
reflecting the distances between the concepts 
used. Since the use of Pearson product-mo- 
ment correlations to gauge comparative simi- 
larity in semantic structures has been shown 
to be a sensitive measure by Osgood and 
Luria (1954) the correlations between each 
group’s set of D values and that of every 
other group were obtained and are reported 
in Table 2. As can be seen, none of the inter- 
correlations between group semantic struc- 
tures falls below .60. All correlations are sig- 


follows. 


nificantly different from zero (p < .001). 
In testing the significance of the differences 
between product moment correlations reported 


in Table 2, it was found that the semantic 
structures of the psychology trainees and 
the PhD psychologists are significantly closer 
than (a) the psychology trainees and the 
social workers (p < .01), (6) the psychology 
trainees and the psychiatrists (p < .03) and 
(c) the PhD psychologists and the social 
workers (p < .01). Moreover, the semantic 


rABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF Group D Matrict 


PhD 
Psychol 


Pex ] 
Psychology 


Psychi 


ogists lrainees atrists 


Psychology 
trainees 
Psychiatrists 


Social 
workers 


Maurice 


Korman 


¥ Ds Du 


AT THE .05 


wy 


structures of the PhD psychologists and of 
the psychiatrists are significantly closer to 
one another than the semantic structures of 
the PhD psychologists and the social workers 
(p < .02). 

In an effort to explicate the semantic dif- 
ferences between social workers and the other 
disciplines, the four groups were contrasted 
by means of Mann Whitney U Tests on each 
of the 91 Ds or “links” constituting their 
semantic structure. As can be from 
Table 3, 23 Ds significantly differentiated 
the four groups from one another at the .05 
level of significance. Twenty of these differ- 
ences are between social workers and the 
other groups; in contrast, the psychologists 
and psychiatrists differ significantly on only 
3 Ds. Twelve of the 20 Ds (60%) involve 
diagnostic while the remaining 8 
concern therapeutic terms. Since exactly 60‘ 
of the pool of 91 Ds relate to diagnostic 
terms, it that workers 
differ from the other disciplines as much with 
regard to diagnostic concepts as they do with 
reference to therapeutic phrases. A U Test 
applied to the data of Table 3 indicates that 
the number of significant differences between 
social workers and the other disciplines is it- 
self significantly higher than the number of 
such differences among the remaining three 
groups (p = .05). Table 4 reports specific dif- 
ferences between social workers on the one 
hand and psychologists and psychiatrists on 
the other. It should be noted that except 
for Obsessive-Compulsive/Depressive Reac- 
tion the social workers find these pairs of con- 


seen 


categories 


can be seen social 
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TABLE 4 


THE 
Social Workers vs. Other Three Groups* 


Diagn rherapeutic 


Hysteria /Obsessive Directive PRx' 
Compulsive ct rr 


Group PRx 


rranquilizing Drugs 


PRx 


cepts to be closer in connotative meaning than 
do their colleagues 


The Semantic Structure of Psychologists 


Since relatively minor differences were ex- 
pected between the PhD psychologists and 
the psychology trainees, these were 
combined in order to add more stability to 
the results statistical study of 
relational measures such as D is cumbersome 


groups 
Jecause the 


and requires many separate tests of signifi- 
cance for even a small number of concepts, 
only the nine therapeutic terms were used in 
this phase of the investigation 

The 36 Ds between all pairs of the nine 
therapeutic of the 20 psy- 
chologists were computed, resulting in 20 
matrices or of Ds each with an N 
of 20. Each concept can be visualized as a 
point a certain distance away from each of 
the other terms and the the 
difference in distance between different pairs 
of concepts can be calculated by using each 
concept in turn a point of reference. In 
order to answer the kind of question, “Is 


terms for each 


36 sets 


significance of 


as 


GROUI 


anquilizing Drug 


PhD Psychologists vs. Psychology 
Trainees vs. Psychiatrists 


Diagnostic Therapeutic 


Hysteria 


somatizatl 


on react 


supportive therapy closer to reassurance than 
it is to directive psychotherapy,” it was neces- 
sary to compute 252 Mann Whitney U Tests 
in all. Of these, 83 were significant at the .05 
level, 65 being significant at the .02 level 
The presence of such a large number of sig- 
nificant differences in the between 
therapeutic concepts suggests the existence of 


distance 


clusters of concepts. Examination of the sta 


i 


t 


Fic. 1. A two dimensional representation of clusters 


of therapeutic terms 
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tistically significant Ds between the nine 
therapeutic terms indicates the existence of 
three fairly distinct clusters: (a) EST, Direc 
tive Psychotherapy, and Commitment; (0d) 
Uncovering Psychotherapy, Psychotherapy, 
and Group Psychotherapy; (c) Reassurance 
Supportive Psychotherapy, and Tranquilizing 
Drugs. Figure 1 is a two-dimensional visuali- 
zation of the interrelationships based pri- 
marily on topological relations as defined by 
the tests of significance between Ds. 


DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from Tables 2, 3, and 4 that 
the greatest intergroup differences in implicit 
personality theories lie between psychologists 
(regardless of level of experience) and so- 
cial workers, with psychiatrists maintaining < 
mediating position between these two disci- 
plines. It must, however, be emphasized that 
the design of this study did not allow for the 
testing of the overall importance of these in- 
terdisciplinary differences; compared, for in- 
stance, to the differences that might possibly 
emerge from the contrasting of these groups 
with a group of laymen, such differences as 
were found in this study might seem minimal 
and insignificant. 

The position of the psychology trainees with 
respect to the senior psychologist is as ex- 
pected. There is a communality of interests 
and outlook between these groups made all 
the more pervasive by the fact that in this 
particular sample one group trains and su- 
pervises the other. The relationship of both 
groups of psychologists to the social workers 
is likewise as hypothesized. Of the three ma- 
jor interests of psychologists, psychodiagnos- 
tics, and psychotherapy, 
last is shared in some measure by social work- 
ers, whose major concern 
been the social welfare of t 
psychiatrists 
senior psychologists as to the social workers 
had not been predicted. One possible explana- 
tion would emphasize the fact that the psy- 
chiatrist shares both the interest in diagnosis 


research, only the 


has traditionall; 
} 


1e patient. That 


, , 
close to the 


should be as 


and therapy (as well as in research to an in- 
and the 
social worker’s concern with the patient’s 


creasing extent) of the psychologist, 


family, job, financial status, etc. One impor- 


Korman 


drawn from 
ross intergroup similari- 
ties and differences predicted on the basis of 


tant inference can further be 


these results: Since 


these groups’ interests and training are gener- 
ally reflected in interdisciplinary differences 
in semantic structures and implicit person- 
ality theories, some validity is given to the 
conclusion that semantic differential 
and the model upon which the semantic struc- 
ive tools and that they 
interests and attitudes 


ratings 


ture is based are sensit 
parallel extralinguistic 

In examining the pairs of concepts which 
social workers find more connotatively similar 
(Table 4), two alternative explanations offer 
themselves: are actually 
closer in connotative meaning for social work- 


(a) the two words 


ers or (8) social workers do not discriminate 
between the when all 
terms are uniformly rated “somewhat 
The second alternative 


diagnostic 
bad 

seems the likeliest in- 
the pairs of 
connotatively closer for 


terms is 


asmuch as concepts which are 
social workers seem 
that generally 


thought to be quite distinct in meaning (e.g., 


to involve constructs are 


Obsessive-Compulsive reaction/Psychopathic 
personality). Since these are only three 
such differences between PhD psychologists 
psychology trainees and psychiatrists, it is 
difficult to decide whet 


the 


her they represent op- 
chance 


the 


posite and interpretable attitudes or 
differences. If th 
content of the three pairs of concepts (e.g 
Hysteria/Somatization 


e are real differences, 


would 
differences 


reaction ) sug- 


gest arguable theoretical rather 
than lack of dis« 
the semanti 
psychiatrists are seen 


rimination. In either case, 
structures of psychologists and 
not to be appreciably 
‘he conclusion may, therefore, be 
these semantic 
ispect of the Ss’ implicit 


dissimilar. 
that 
tures represent an 


drawn insofar as struc 


personality theories, the covaria- 
tion of diagnosti« 
yy psychiatrist 


the same. Social workers, 


systems of 
ind therapeutic terms used 
ind psychologists are much 
on the other hand, 
reveal attitudes and associations not shared 
although 
hiatrists 

Although the intensive analysis performed 
on the interrelationships among nine terms 
relating to therapy was based on the semantic 
structures of psychologists only, it can be seen 
from the above considerations that the results 


by psychologists accepted to a 


larger extent by ps) 
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could be generalized to the psychiatrists. The 
first question that presents itself in this at- 
tempt to tap some aspects of the clinician’s 
implicit personality theories concerns the basis 
for the particular clustering that was found. 
What dimensions account for the intracluster 
similarities? If one considers the overall me- 
dian factor scores * of terms relating to ther- 
apy separately for each of the three factors 
represented in this study (evaluation, potency, 
and activity) it becomes clear that Cluster 
3 (Reassurance, Supportive Psychotherapy, 
Tranquilizing Drugs) is “valued” more highly 
than Cluster 1 (Directive 
Commitment, EST); 
more potent or 
Cluster 2 
Psychotherapy, 


Psychotherapy, 
Cluster 1 


stronger 


however. is 
as well as more ac- 


tive (Psychotherapy, Uncovering 
Group Psychotherapy) is not 
other clusters and it tends 


to share in the characteristics 


is cohesive as the 
‘ the other two 

oupings 

What attitudes and nplic it beliefs relevant 
to the therapies most commonly prescribed 
for psychiatric patients can be inferred from 
this data? It might be argued that the terms 
itments of choice 
conditions, other 
things being equal. Cluster 1, the “strong, a 


tive” therapi s, might be most applic able to 


in each cluster represent tr 


under certain specifiable 


mind of the cli- 
nician demanded such rapidly direct and a 
tive therapeutic interfer co. : ost ot 


most situations which to the 


being forced to sacrifice garded 


‘ | 
food 


or Vy ilued the raple 


kind” therapies, wou chosen when a 


, . : , , 
nearly opposite Si tion existed: 


sis required would be on a 


the empha- 
“good, kind, suc- 
cessful” therapy involving relatively little di- 
rect interference patient’s psycho 
pathology. The third cluster, because of its 
middle position I f could 
be said to repr 

more valued ther ive al 
Where neither support and re- 


ictive 


trone 
SLTOT. 


ones 


assurance nor ‘rence 


ire required 
Psychotherapy, Un Psychotherapy, 


and Group Psychoth« would then seem 


to be indicated. Tl 


ilso differ rela- 
a 


more ? ' 
more imo 
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case with the other two clusters. Clinicians 
seem to attach a valuative connotation to 
Psychotherapy that they find lacking in the 
other two terms. Is it possible that they have 
in mind a type of psychotherapy (the one 
they practice, perchance?) which they prefe1 
to the ones listed here? 

The value of such inferences must be tested 
primarily from their agreement with other 
knowledge. Insofar as these interpretations 
clarify the decision making activities of cli- 
nicians, and insofar as clinical practice in turn 
lends credence to them, they contribute to 
our knowledge of clinicians. Unfortunately, no 
systematic data is available that reports on 
clinicians’ attitudes towards these therapies 
One is the forced to fall back on such 
weak criterion as “do these conclusions make 


reiore 


sense in light of how clinicians are commonly 
believed to feel about these therapies?” The 
present would suggest that 
guistic attitudes and belief 
upy are indeed being tapped which are in ac- 


writer extralit 


yncerning ther- 
cordance with the way in which clinicians 
implicitly match a therapy with their “feel 
ing about the patient.’ Nevertheless, it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that this is 
an exploratory study in an area in great need 
of more precise and systematic 


investigation 


SUMMARY AND ( 


In an effort to investigate the 
sonality theories of clinicians, | 
chology trainees, 1! 
workers, 


implicit pe 
clinical psy- 
psychiatrists, 10 social 
clinical 


11 diagnostic 


1 


and | 
were asked to rate ind 9 thera 
peutic frequently used concepts on nine ap 
propriate semantic differential scales. The re 
sulting 
of the implicit i V theories 


Major conclusions 


senior 


pSV‘ hologist : 


semantic structur lefine an aspect 
groups 
were 

;. Significant intergrou lifter $ in se- 
mantic structures an 
tive similarity 
exist 


connota 


issigned to pairs of concepts 
between psycholo ists (regardless of 
, 


level of experience) and social workers, with 
psychiatrists maintaining a medi 


iting posi 


iplines. It is sug 
that social workers IT ike 
criminations between the 


ing of psychiatric and psychologic terms 


tion between the two 


gested fewer dis- 


connotative 


meal 
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2. An intensive analysis of the interrela- 
tionships between nine terms relating to ther- 
apy for 20 psychologists suggests the exist- 
ence of three clusters of terms: (a) Direc- 
tive Psychotherapy, Commitment and EST 
(6) Psychotherapy, Uncovering Psychother- 
apy and Group Psychotherapy, and (c) Reas- 
surance, Supportive Psychotherapy, and Tran- 
quilizing Drugs. These clusters (a) can be 
said to represent the degree of equivalence and 
interchangeability of the terms in the cluster 
and (6) are suggestive of situations in clinical 
practice in which the terms of one cluster 
would be more applicable than those of an- 
other. Such clusterings can be presented as 
providing an insight into the implicit person 
ality theories of clinicians 
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WISC IQs FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


DONALD P 


nal Institut 


Many psychologists using the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children (WISC) have 
been chagrined to discover that a client has 
earned an insufficient number weighted 
score units to obtain an IQ from the tables 
provided: the lowest full scale IQ given in 
the WISC manual is 46, which requires a 
scaled of (Wechsler, 1949, p. 26). 
The primary purpose of this paper is to pro- 
vide extrapolated IQs down to 28 
obtained when the scaled score is equal to one 

This extrapolation provides IQs to within 
the Idiot range, to Wechsler’s 
(1958, p. 57) classification system. 
variety of reasons, it is considered important 
by psychologists and others working with the 
mentally retarded to differentiate among them 
Many institutional policies and state legisla- 
tion require a diagnosis of level of mental re- 
tardation or deficiency. This obviously can- 
not always be provided with the published 
WISC data. IQs often play a significant role 
in determining differential therapy, treatment 
and training these institu- 
tions. However, the principal and most valid 
reason for desiri1 i 


of 


score 26 


which is 


according 


For a 


education in 


or 


to differentiate an in- 


Ong 


~ 1Q=(SCALED SCORE )(.727)*27.4 


MOM 


ex rapclations 


Sealed Scores 
1. WISC IQs 


extrapolated points belov 


full scale and 


, College of William and 


OGDON 
Vary 


dividuals with IQs below 46 is to further re- 
search and understanding of them. The poten- 
tial positive contributions to society of these 
individuals are only beginning to be recog- 
nized (Hutt & Gibby, 1958, p. 99). 

In Fig. 1, the Full Scale WISC IQs have 
been plotted against WISC scaled scores. This 
resulted in a straight line which can be de- 
scribed by the formula IQ = (scaled 
(.727) + 27.4. The formula gives results, when 
rounded to the nearest whole IQ value, which 
are identical with those published in the WIS‘ 
manual for every IQ between 46 and 85 with 


score} 


TABLE 1 
WISC 19 


“9° 
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only one exception—with a scaled score of fidence we have in our extrapolation, the lower 
69, the formula gives the calculated IQ value the expected reliability of the value, and the 
of 77.56, while Wechsler’s Table XI B (1949, less its probable psychological significance. 
p. 26) gives an IQ of 77. Also 

Table 1 presents extrapolated WISC IQs 
for scaled scores from 1 to 25. 

These extrapolated IQ values may be used 
appropriately only with certain cautions or 
limitations. Firstly, although the empirical re- 
lationship is known to be linear, some rela- 
tionships that are linear “in the middle range’ 
of their distributions depart from linearity at 


attenuating the reliability of the lower 


extrapolated IQs is the smaller number of 


items successfull ce npleted to establish the 


S¢ iled score 


the extremes 

Generally, the further the extrapolation is 
made from the empirical data, the greater the 
probability of error. In this case, as our extra- 
polated IQs decrease from 46, the less con- 
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INCIDENCE OF BENDER-GESTALT FIGURE ROTATIONS 


RICHARD M. GRIFFITH anno VIVIAN H. TAYLOR 


{dministration Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


One striking distortion in the drawing of 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test (BG) 


or in the reproduction of block designs—the 
; i 4 : were broadly catego 
rotation or angular displacement of one or  phrenia. Neurosis, Character Dis 
more of the figures—would be more meaning yndrome, Mental Deficien 
ful to the diagnostician if he had statistics on  >eing a catch-pile for the less fre 
, P ' . . "ae nces for which the diagr 
the frequency of the phenomena in his clini- *® so = 
: I cli , tted. When it 
] rr 1 and if lL, 1 . | io Oh . ! rer i ! ) | en 1 
cal groups and if he had an adequate theory ations was high 


‘ 


to elucidate its significance. Aimed at the 


second prot lem. a seri if attemp 


nish a theoretical underpinning through in- 


ts to tfur- 


vestigating factors which p! xduce rotations 


tation W 


was begun by Shapiro (1953) followed by — georees or n 
others (Williams, Lubin, Gieseking, & Ruben- recognizable 
stein, 1956; Yates, 1956) who used similar 
techniques and, most recently, by Hannal 
(1958) who worked independently. Earliet 
Hanvik and Anderson (1950) had considered 
the effect of focal brain lesions on the pro 
duction of rotation Phe present note pro- 
vides actuarial statistics on the first problem 
the frequency of rotations in the BG draw- 


ings of different clinical groups 


purposes thi 
was accepted without further evidence. It 


nized that the design of the study is to some extent 
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RESULTS 

Table 1 gives the percentage of the records 
of each diagnostic group in which at least one 
of the BG designs had been rotated. To the 
surprise of the investigators and their col- 
leagues, the percentage for the schizophrenics 
did not differ materially from those for the 
neurotics and the character disorders (19.7, 
19.8, and 16.4, respectively). Above this 
cluster of values the rotations by the Chronic 
Brain Syndrome and the Mental Deficiency 
groups rose to 40.8 and 55.9%. The 23.0% 
for Others corresponds closely to the 22.8 for 
the total population (exclusive of the men- 
tally defective). 

DISCUSSION 

Hanvik and Andersen (1950), requiring less 
deviation (30 degrees vs. 45) and employing 
more stringent diagnostic standards, reported 
a somewhat larger percentage of rotations by 
organics. Of a group of 44 patients with focal 
brain lesions which had been verified either 
through surgery or by Xray the records of 
59.1% had one or more rotations as com- 
pared with 40.8% for the present group, 
which was more heterogeneous. Their 18.9°% 
for 37 normals and neurotics is not out of 
line with the results for the present NP pa- 
tients—other than organic and deficient. 

Because of the relatively small number of 
mentally defective patients, their percentage 
rotations is not considered to be as reliable 
as those for the other diagnoses. Also, in a 


hospital population the diagnosis is always 
suspect; mental illness may mimic deficiency. 
That a relation between intelligence and ro- 
tations, as conjectured in the literature (Wil- 
liams et al., 1956; Yates, 1956), does exist 
is supported by comparing the IQs of 56 ro 
tators and 226 nonrotators: the means of 84.3 
and 97.5, with standard deviations of 13.3 
and 17.1, respectively, differ by the ¢ test at 
the .01 level 


SUMMARY 


This study, confirming the belief of cli- 
nicians that rotations of Bender’s gestalten are 
of diagnostic signi! establishes the rela 
tive frequency of such distortions by clinical 
groups within one neuropsychiatric hospital 


cance 
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A FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 


PHILIP A. SMITH ? 


em Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California 


Most measures of the self-concept 
scores which are treated 
points on a 


generate 
as positive or negative 
value continuum 
& Tannenbaum 
meaningful 


despite evidence 
(Osgood, Suci 1957) which sug- 
that a such as the 
“self” comprises an aggregate of factors rather 
than a single evaluative dimension. The present 
study, which was undertaken in an attempt to 
categorize self-ratings in such a way as to permit 
a sensitive evaluation of change in psychiatric pa- 
tients during therapy, casts further light on the 
factorial structure of the 
A self-rating device 
idjectives descriptive of 


gests 


con¢ ept 


posed of 


70 bipolar 
human personality, in- 
cluding antonyms used by Osgood and terms se- 


1 ‘ 1 
1€CLOCa i 


from several popular self-concept meas- 
ures, was completed by a heterogeneous group of 
120 young adult male psychiatric patients. Rat- 
ings by each S on all 70 scales were dichotomized 
at the median and a 70 X 70 matrix of phi co 
efficients was generated. Two overlapping por- 
this separately factor 
analyzed and rotated by the quartimax method 


tions of matrix were 


in analytic procedure (conveniently programmed 
for the computer) which provides an objective 
ipproximation of orthogonal 
Five interpretable factors were found 
(self-esteem) is a broad evaluative 
characterized at the positive pole by 


simple structure 
Factor | 


dimension 


success and 


may be ob 


Smith 


1An extended report of this study 
tained without charge from Philip A 
Development Corporation, 2500 Cx 
5 Monica, 


System 
Avenue, 
or for a fee from the 
Institute Order Docu- 


lorado 
California 
American Documentation 
ment No. 6116, 
$2.50 for photocopies 

2Formerly at the Ann Arbor VA Hospital. This 
paper reports one of a series of studies on the behavior 
of psychiatric patients carried out by D. W. Bostion 
R. Ging, G. L. Hover, and J. J. Lasky of the Psy 
hiatry Research Committee at that hospital: Funds 
for processing data on el digital computing 
Michigan Statistical 
provided by the re search commit 
The consultation of E Kelly is also grate- 
acknowledged 


remitting $1 


tronic 
facilities at the University of 


Laboratory were 


satisfaction with life’s affairs. It corresponds 
closely to Osgood’s evaluative factors, and ap- 
pears to be the domain implied by most writers 
when they refer to the self-concept. Factor II 
(anxiety-tension) is defined by feelings of tired 
emptiness, fear, and confusion. This di- 
mension, more so than Factor I, may reflect 
symptoms of distress that are amenable to change 
during therapy. Factor III (independence) ap- 
pears related to subjectively perceived intelligence 
and leadership ability. The opposite pole may 
represent acceptance, conformity, and 
felt inadequacy and inability to lead. Factor IV 
(estrangement) is characterized by feelings of 
distance and artificiality versus a natural and 
easy relationship with others. Factor V (body 
image) is similar to Osgood’s potency dimension 
It is defined by adjectives related to body size 
ind physical strength or potency (e.g., small 
light, underweight strong, rugged 
heavy) 

Two additional 
interpreted 

The results help explain the 


ness 


passive 


versus large 


factors were obtained but not 
findings of in- 
vestigators who have noted poor correspondence 
between different tests of the self-concept and 
low correlation between the self-concept and ex- 
ternal criteria of adjustment. It seems likely that 
these investigators dealt with measures which may 
have unwittingly confounded several self-concept 
variables. While it is generally agreed that the 
extremes of thinking, feeling, and behaving de- 
scribed here are typically observed in psychiatric 
groups, such states are not qualitatively different 
from those found in normals. Thus. whether 
normals” or disturbed Ss are dealt with 
which treat self-ratings in simple additive fashion 
may obscure attributes or dimensions of the self- 
concept that should be treated independent! 


tests 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHLORPROMAZINE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TEST SCORES 


ABE J. JUDSON 


Utica College Syracuse l 


AnD BARBARA W. MacCASLANI 
State Hospital, Mar Ve 


As a consequence of the widespread use of psycl t res. On the Wechsler 
chlorpromazine with new admissions in psychi sel I s}ender-Gestalt, there were 
. ‘ : nt d t 


t petween 


atric hospitals, patients seen for diagnostic tes 
ing have usually had drug medication for several 
weeks prior to testing. Because the medication 
obviously introduces a new factor into the test- 
ing situation, it is important to evaluate t f 
of the drug on test performance. The 
investigation is to determine the effects of chlor 
promazine on the following tests: the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, the Rorschach, the Bender-Gestalt, the 
Porteus Maze, and the MMPI 

Experimental and control groups were selected 
from new admissions to a state hospital. All Ss 
were administered the test battery 
days after admission and before 
cation had been prescribed. Ss 
either chlorpromazine or placeb« 1 10 Lifi 
tion of the battery and retested 30 days late1 en n gains ny of the MMPI s 


Both drug and placebo were discor I <orschat red for W%, D%, 
hours prior to retesting to minimi 
of the drug’s side effects on 
There were no significant differences between 
two groups in age or education and the m 
diagnosis in both groups was schizophrenia. Bot ive, 1 
male and female patients were included in tk MMPI 
sample. There were 18 Ss in the drug r 
Ss in the control group. The chlorpromazine dos 
age received by each experimental S varied with 
his sensitiviity to the drug but for most Ss it wv 
500 mgs. daily. 

The results indicate that under the <¢ 


of the study, chlorpromazine has little no 


i 
na FB 


1An extended report of this study may be 


tained without charge from Abe J. Judson, Uti 
College of Syracuse University, Utica, N. Y., or f 
a fee from the American Documentation Institute 
Order Document No. 6156, remitting $1.25 for mic: 
film or $1.25 for photocopies 
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SIMULTANEOUS RECORDING OF BALES AND CHAPPLE INTERACTION 
MEASURES DURING INITIAL PSYCHIATRIC INTERVIEWS 


HARE, NANCY WAXLER 


JOSEPH D. MATARAZZO 


Or 


psychiatric ts for each patient was divided by the number 


of the f Contributions to give a measure of Duration 
profile the average number of acts per contribution 
recorded iis Duration score based on the Bales data is 
ws (Ma- similar t 1e Chapple score for Patient Action 

Subjects ‘Oo measure similar to the Chapple Silence score 

nt psychi- ppeared to be derivable from the Bales data 
I Their aver- The rank order correlations between the major 
ze is 36; 17 are female and 7 male Chapple variables of Units, Action, and Silen 


nC ax ] 
The characterist of the | y standard id three scores derived from the Bales 
ized interview are des« in | in . lotal Acts, Contributions and Duration, are 


l 
ticle by Matarazzo et al. (19 1 Inter wer in Table 1 
exper enced \ | | l 
the second and fourth periods of tl tier ni »s (Patient) Contributions 


number ol Ch pple 


The second peri nsists of a silence +.96) ji lig obtained for interob 
server reliability of Chapple Patient Units for 
observers using t1 Interaction Chronographs 
(Phi Matarazzo, Matarazzo, & Saslow, 1957) 

correlation between Chapple Patient Action 
h pe nd Bales Patient Duration (+.92) is also high 
» the Chap- nough to make the two measures interchange- 
lerived from ble in the present sample 
r of 
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SOCIAL—PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS AND THE PSYCHIATRI( 
COMPLAINTS OF DISTURBED CHILDREN ! 


RAYMOND G. HUNT 
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This study explored relations between symp- Conduct disorders were significantly more fre- 
tomatic complaints made by parents about chil- quent in children from “broken” homes and 
dren in outpatient treatment and social status tended to be so in older children, only children 
sex, religion, age, family size, ordinal position ind those with three or more siblings. They were 
parental age differences, parent-child age differ- inrelated to the other factors. Educational dis- 
ences and family status (presence or absence of abilities were related only to sex, being signifi- 
both parents ntly more frequent in males 

Data were collected from records of 265 cases ‘omplain f mental deficiency were related 
in an urban child guidance clinic. Complaints were to most of the factors studied. They were more 
ordered to seven commonly used categories of frequent among intermediate and youngest chil 
disorder: Habit (e.g., enuresis), Personality (e.g dren and children from “normal” homes. Preva 
depression), Neurotic (e.g., tics), Conduct (e.g., lence was also greater among children farthest in 
stealing), Somatic (e.g., asthma), Educational age from their parents and tended to be more 
(e.g., poor grades), and Mental deficiency. Fre- frequent among Catholics 
queneies of complaints as a function of the fac- To shed further light on the age relationshiy 
tors under study were analyzed in contingency here a chi square analysis revealed complaints of 
tables. mental deficiency to be more frequent amon 

Habit disorders were found to be significantly children whose mothers had been 30 years o 
more frequent in younger children and tended to older at the child’s birth. This, of course, is con 
be so among females and among only and oldest sistent with the well known tendency for the 
children, but were unrelated to any of the other incidence of mental deficiency to increase with 
factors. Personality disorders exhibited no rela- maternal age 
tionships to any of the factors under study nor Finally ildren from “nonnorm families 
did somatic complaints. Except for a tendency to were significantly overrepresented in the clinic 


‘ +] 14 ] 


be more frequent in “normal” as compared with and were significant]; ler than “normal” family 
broken” homes, the same was true of neuroti children 
disorders These modest results suggest several | 
ties, one of which i cial factors are less 
An extended report of this study may be ob mportant in shaping disorders of children than 
tained without charge from R. G. Hunt, Psychology of older groups. It is also possible though that 
Dept., Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. or ntake policies and/or cultural attitudes toward 
for a fee from the American Documentation Insti- psychiatry constitute “filters 
tute. To obtain it from the latter source, order Docu- 
ment No. 6155, remitting $1.75 for microfilm or 
$2.50 for photocopies Received September 25, 1959 


producing spuri- 
ously homogeneous patient populations 
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